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ENLIST 


~ TODAY 
Te 


AGAINST 
CANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many of 
these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge that 
cancer can, in many cases, be cured. 
Enlist today in your local unit of 
the Women's Field Army. 


[iM lelsMiaat tine) elelitich Me. \a-leMelelola-t tS Mil: 
New York City Cancer Committee 
130 East 66th Street 











AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








A FEW OF OUR LABOR-SAVING WARTIME PRODUCTS ee ee 
that provide for every essential Med 
record keeping 
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ALTERNATE 
BINDERS— 


vtilize non critico! 
materials. Variety 
of styles and sizes. 
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Wartime readjustments . . . ’6 
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Colo. 
Conn. .... 
ExShs iis ahees 
D. of ¢ 
GIL TURNER HAS 70 LEAVE HOME TEN MINUTES Bee 
EARLIER WHEN IS HiS DAY 10 DRIVE THE CAR POOL Idaho 
™ Speeee 
lowa 
esses 
i eenude 
+ /gaheon 
d Wi the men in Gil’s car pool eat on the run once a Md. ae caat 
week. But they’re better neighbors now, for having Mich ees 
to depend upon each other. eee ase 
> sows 
; = Neb. ..... 
The adjustments made by families on the home 
front ... the things they have to do without . . . are 
making it financially possible for many people to 
continue to buy War Bonds and Life Insurance in 
spite of increased taxation. 
The Company’s advertising campaign, in a strong Month 


list of publications, re-emphasizes this fact regularly 
and offers practical help to fieldmen at the same time. 
For it counteracts the “fear of the future” that often 
hinders a sale, by pointing out that, in tougher times | J@". --- 


when premiums are hard to meet, the liberal New = 
England Mutual contract helps to finance itself! 

Because dividends begin at the end of the first year. | Jan... 
Cash values begin at the end of the second year. A| Fe --- 
premium loan is available beginning with the second 
annual premium... and there are unusual conversion 
privileges. eis. 

rem. ... 
New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston ae es 











The First Mutvol Life Insurance Company Chertered in America — 1835 


LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


The comparative percentages are based upon the ac- 
tual experience of the 53 contributing companies. 


Ordinary Sales By States 


(of Companies Operating in U. S.) 


FEBRUARY 1943 FEBRUARY 1943 
Ratios In- Ratios In. 
Sales °43~'42 dex Sales °43—'42 dex 
Volume All’ All Volume All Al 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. in $1000 Cos. Cos 
$4,801 81% 105% Pe 405 77 s 
1413 9%2 114 7 2.415 66 1U 
2,895 69 94 me 20,435 73 S 
36,626 81 107 N. M. 1.066 8&8 
4,467 8&8 98 ak is eaé< 73,425 73 8 
9,905 79 93 a. is oes 7,321 81 
1,395 74 83 | wee 1,108 76 8 
4,709 80 94 ne? 4606 32,675 87 
5,008 72 85  <abs 6,153 79 8 
7,756 88 110 nk. heves 3.760 70 8 
1195 62 &5 Ss" 42,817 8&4 ¢ 
40,446 79 90 er 3,412 74 as 
11,808 8&3 94 as tnht 3,574 81 10¢ 
9.084 8&8 91 ik wen 1,497 75 } 
7,158 86 113 _ eae 6.708 74 y 
6,096 8&9 103 Texas .... 23,472 88 9] 
4,715 78 04 SE: > wih 3,209 114 14 
2498 80 97 ye 1,172 8&5 87 
7,992 7¢ 101 a pe 7,586 8&4 104 
17,359 65 77 Wash 7,836 74 100 
20,591 75 RY W. Va 4,367 76 vf 
9,779 81 87 . “ce~ 11,748 81 10¢ 
2,117 59 76 Wyo 637 67 2 
15.252 72 90 
1.360 83 83 a 
5.68 95 115 I S. Total $508,908 78% 4 
1942 1943 
over over 
194] 1942 1943 1941 1942 


(000 omitted ) 


























ORDINARY INSURANCE 
$413,636 $790,497 $378,744 91.1%  —52.1% 
411955 479483 385480 164 —196 
825,591 1,269,980 764,224 538 —398 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
126,458 119,820 103873 —52 —133 
136.166 126492 117563 —71 71 
262,624 246,312 221436 —62 —101_ 
GROUP INSURANCE 
35,063 49.076 93818 400 91.2 
43.240 50231 90690 162 80.5 
78,303 99,307 +—«:184,508 268 858 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
575,157 959,393 576,435 668  —399 
591,361 656206 593733 110 95 
1,166,518 1,615,599 1,170,168 385 —276 
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ea This 1s Our Record in 1942 





94% 
Insurance in force gained $20,047,000. This brings the total to the all-time high of $731,069,000. 
% New insurance paid for was $49,098,000, or 97°% of the 1941 amount. This was accomplished 
despite the fact that many of our representatives are now in the armed forces. 
1943 
over i ; ; , , , o 
942 % Total premium income attained the record amount of $28,991,000, an increase of $1,063,000 
over 1941. 
The lapse rate was the lowest in history. The ratio of lapse and surrender was only 3°, of 
The lay t the | { history. TI t f lay ly 3% of 
hs the insurance in force at the beginning of the year. 
6 
9.8 % Particularly significant is the fact that the average production of all Phoenix Mutual representa- 
tives (on a paid premium basis) increased 27.2%) over 1941. 
3.3 
7.1 
Jl - — 
2 Another outstanding year has been added to the firm foundation upon which the Phoenix Mutual builds its 
nil future. The financial growth of the company was both substantial and satisfying. Equally satisfying, however, 
.8 was the progress of the individual members of our field organization. The Phoenix Mutual always will count 
as a gain every step which brings it nearer its objective: guality business from a compact group of men who earn 
) : ; 
4 substantial success through competent service. 
6 
| 7 r v " 7’ ™ ™" v “" 7 vw 
reewemen MUTUAL BPP. tS RANGE COMPAN FX 
o Vir 


of Hartford, Connecticut Organized 1851 
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A GOOD AGENTS’ 


e WE PROUDLY SALUTE the members of these Mutual Bene fit 
agencies who by superior achievement in 1942 brought honor 
to themselves and to their Company « The New Hampshire. 
Vermont agency, William E. Johnson Jr., General Agent, 
which has won for the third time the President's Plaque— 
the Company's highest agency honor e« And the following 
agencies which have won the Company's Agency Awards for 
best all-round performance e Group A—Los Angeles agency, 
Murrell Brothers, General Agents « Group B—Cleveland 
agency, F. N. Winkler, C.L.U., General Agent « Group C— 
Flint agency, H. Bruce Palmer, General Agent « Group 


D—Columbia agency, Karl Thompson, General Agent 


COMPANY WITH A COMPANY OF GOOD AGENTS 
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| HERE IT IS! 


1943 ILLUSTRATIONS 
READY FOR DELIVERY! 


The 1943 Edition of BEST'S ILLUSTRATIONS, which gives you net costs, 


cash values, premium rates, the most complete annuity data available, 








a brand new settlement options section and much other valuable policy 






information for some 170 leading life insurance companies, is now off 














the presses and ready for delivery! 


The 1943 ILLUSTRATIONS is the answer to the composite recommenda- 
tions of thousands of life men and hundreds of companies. In other } 
words, it is the most complete and valuable publication of its kind! , 


The 1943 ILLUSTRATIONS contains all the data necessary to answer 
all policy questions that can be asked by any type of prospect and— | 
to clinch the sale! In addition, the new prices on quantity purchases of 
the 1943 ILLUSTRATIONS brings this valuable book within the reach 
of every pocketbook! 


Price: $3.00 for single copy—fill out the attached coupon and order i | 
your copy TODAY, or write for illustrated folder and complete list of | ( | ¥ ZA, 


quantity prices. 






1943 
Teach wee: eee). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


SEND ME: 


[] One copy of the 1943 edition of Best's Illustrations 
at $3.08 (postage included). 


[] Your new illustrated folder and complete list of 


prices on quantity orders. 
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*x* The National Resources Planning Board 
(N.R.P.B.) : When the Beveridge report was first made 
public, it not only vied with but in some cases supplanted 
war news. The tremendous amount of publicity—pro 
and con—continued for some time and even exists today. 
But Beveridge had a plan: figures, facts—whether true 
or false—definite recommendations and observations. 
In short, he proposed something, the features of which 
could be discussed at great length. In contrast, the 
N.R.P.B. had no plan but the proposals represented the 
foundation of a political platform (socialism). There 
was nothing definite. The proposals offer something— 
in a nebulous way—to many groups and seemingly take 
away nothing. For business—smaller corporation taxes, 
for labor—a voice in management, for John Q. Public— 
security under any circumstances in all walks of life 
and all provided by a benevolent and paternalistic gov- 
ernment. Who would vote against Santa Claus? What 
happened to it? The House of Representatives failed 
to authorize an appropriation to continue the Board's 
(work?) ; the Senate set up its own committee to study 
the question and Walter George—who survived the 
President’s purge in 1938—heads the committee. Case 
closed. If and when the proposals are revived or a plan 
is promulgated, full details will be given in the NEws. 





**x*k Much has been said and written concerning the 
capitalistic system during the last 20 years. During the 
20’s it was the greatest of all systems according to most 
people; during the 30’s, according to other people, it 
was on the way out and other systems on the way in. 
Any system produced by people who are not all perfect 
will reflect to some extent those imperfections. At the 
same time it should not be forgotten—at any time—that 
under this system we have achieved the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Dr. James Truslow Adams in 
his article “Murdering Progress in Its Cradle” explains 
in very simple ways just what capitalism is and what it 
has contributed to our civilization. This article is, in 
our opinion, most worthy of careful study; it begins 
on page 15. 





xk AN. Mitchell, President of the Canada Life As- 
surance Company, incorporated facts of unusual interest 
to all insurance men in his annual address to policy- 
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holders. Instead of taking excerpts for our “Executive 
Opinions” we decided that his article warranted publi- 
cation in full. It is an overall picture of life insurance 
and its relation to our progress, form of government 
and possible future changes. In addition, he graphically 
portrays the extent of the policyholders’ interest in 
maintaining the status quo. In essence here is the case 
of the insurance industry. His brief does ample justice 
to the subject. “Life Insurance Today,” page 21. 


**x* Several Canadian companies do a substantial busi- 
ness in various states on this side of the border. In July, 
1940 we published an article dealing with this subject. 
At that time the questions of safety, exchange, etc. were 
of great interest. The demand for reprints led to the 
article being published in booklet form. Recently more 
requests were received for copies of the booklet. As a 
result, the article has been re-written in part and the 
statistical data brought up to date. “Conadion Life In- 
surance in the United States’ will be found on page 11. 


xx “ Action—Direct Mail” is the title of an article by 
Miss Alice Roche, an eminent authority in this field. 
Miss Roche draws on her own experience and outlines 
in detail the place direct mail should have in successfully 
selling life insurance. This article begins on page 23. 
All those connected with selling, directly or indirectly, 
will find it most interesting. 


*** When the Germans over-ran most of the countries 
of Europe it was logical to assume that they would take 
over any and all business from which they could realize 
a profit. Their methods and some of the results with 
respect to insurance are covered in an article entitled 
“Insurance Under the Nazis.” What trying to untan- 
gle this mess after cessation of hostilities will mean is 
also indicated. 


*** Taxation is the subject most of us would probably 
like to forget for a short time at least after our experi- 
ence last month. The trend of the various states in tax- 
ing life insurance companies, however, is one which 
should bear constant attention. William H. Cunningham 
covers this phase of the business in a non-technical way 
in his article “Taxation of Insurance Companies.” The 
inequities now existing with respect to the tax on life 
insurance companies, as well as what the future may 
hold are clearly covered. 


*x*kk The margin of spendable surplus dollars—after 
taxes and living expenses, etc. have been deducted—has 
been estimated for 1943 by various people and publica- 
tions. One of the best methods of showing trends of 
this nature is to indicate what has happened since this 
country entered the war. Stephen N. Foster does just 
this and illustrates with an appropriate graph. He fur- 
ther shows where life insurance dollars fit into the pic- 
ture. See page 45. 




















3 PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars are 
security dollars ...but security has differ- 
ent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom from 
worry...protection of your loved ones against 
the loss of their breadwinner...education for 
your children ... retirement in your own old 
age...and those standards of living which are 
synonymous with America at peace. Helping 
to guarantee those standards is the peacetime 
job of life insurance. 


But in wartime, security takes on a more 
fundamental meaning. It becomes the differ- 
ence between freedom and slavery —for it means 
the security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 
of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of life 
insurance become war dollars. Invested in 
Government Bonds, they help to buy planes, 
tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons we need 
to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve System: 
“Insurance companies are large investors in 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Wren peacetime dollars 


ZO lo war 

























Government Securities so that the bulk of 
savings put into the insurance companies in 
the form of premiums thus helps in financing 
the war. Accordingly, I feel that, next to the 
purchase of Government savings and War 
Bonds and Stamps by the public, investment 
in life insurance is particularly to be encour- 
aged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars,invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Government 
Bonds. In this same period, Metropolitan 
has purchased about $540,000,000 of United 
States Government Bonds. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS —FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


25th ANNIVERSIN———-6. 


ad 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) WN 


SF 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THIS 1S THE FIFTY-NINTH in Metropolitan’s series of adver- Week, April 3; Forbes, April 1; Newsweek, April 5; 
tisements designed to give the public a clearer under- American Weekly, April 4; United States News, April 2; 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It Time, April 5; Nation’s Business, April; This Week, 
appears in: Saturday Evening Post, April 10; Business April 11; American Mercury, April. 
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Canadian Lite Ineurance 






in the United States 


N JULY 1940 there appeared in our News an article 

bearing the above title. At that time Canada was 

participating in the war while United States was at 
peace. Questions came up then concerning the satety 
of the policies owned by citizens on this side of the 
border in companies located on the other side. We 
pointed out that Canadian companies are safe and 
that policyholders in this country are fully protected. 
As a matter of history, it is a fact that no Canadian 
life insurance company has failed with a loss to policy- 
holders. Some of the smaller Canadian life companies 
have gone out of business but their risks have been 
taken over and guaranteed by other Canadian concerns 
without loss to policyholders. 

A review of the circumstances under which Canadian 
companies operate in this country and current data 
indicating the extent of such operations is believed to 
be of interest at this time. 


Trusteed Assets 


Canadian life insurance companies operating in the 
United States must maintain on deposit with State 
Departments and other authorized depositories, assets 
to cover all liabilities to United States policyholders, and 
these deposits are for the sole protection of policyholders 
in this country. In addition to this the Canadian life 
companies are under the supervision of the Insurance 
Departments of the various states in which they operate 
in the same manner as is a domestic company. It will 
be found that the deposits in this country securing 
United States liabilities are substantially in excess of 
the actual requirements. These deposits are largely 
represented by securities of United States corporations 
and Canadian corporations and governments payable 
in United States currency. In some cases the deposits 
are all payable in United States currency. Various trust 
agreements controlling the deposits provide that no 
assets may be withdrawn unless assets equal to the value 
of those withdrawn are deposited and no such with- 
drawal may be made without replacement in the ab- 
sence of written consent of the supervisory United 
States insurance authorities, 


Claim Payments 


Any claim against a Canadian life insurance com- 
pany may be paid out of the deposits here on the written 
order of the company. If such claim of the policyholder 
(this is according to a typical trustee agreement) has 
been reduced to judgment against the company, then 
it shall be paid either upon the written order of the 
company or upon the written order of that Commis- 


1943 
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sioner of Insurance who is acting as supervisory author- 
ity in the United States. The deposit in this country 
is generally regarded as one fund held for the sole 
benefit of United States policyholders. Under the usual 
pattern of deposit agreement, when the deposit exceeds 
all policy liabilities the excess may be withdrawn but 
this also is subject to the approval of the supervisory 
insurance authorities. For practical purposes, therefore, 
the business in this country may be considered as a 
separate entity. 


United States Currency 


From the table of statistics accompanying this article 
it will be noted that the policies issued by Canadian 
companies to United States citizens provide for pay- 
ment of the benefits in United States currency. For 
many years the Canadian companies have not been 
willing to issue policies in the United States providing 
for payment of a benefit in a currency other than United 
States for the reason that this would involve risks in 
foreign exchange and good business demands that this 
be avoided, especially by a life insurance institution. 
There are a few policies in the United States that are 
payable in other than United States currency, generally 
Canadian, but these are policies issued a great many 
years ago or, more likely, represent policies owned by 
individuals who removed from Canada to the States. 
In many cases policies transferred to the United States 
branches of the companies, because of change of resi- 
dence of the insured, generally have been endorsed as 
payable in United States currency. 


Foreign Exchange Control 


One other point that should be covered in this section 
would involve the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
of Canada which controls all international financial 
transactions that are not purely domestic. In recent times 
of stress many nations have set up a governmental 
body along these lines to control prices, security markets, 
interest rates, etc. All life insurance transactions of 
Canadian life companies, however, are specifically 
cared for by the Board which has, in effect, ruled that 
any life insurance company authorized to do business 
in any part of Canada and also authorized to do business 
in any country or countries outside Canada, is author- 
ized to continue to conduct its business in accordance 
with its normal procedure. This means, therefore. 
that American companies operating in Canada and 
Canadian companies operating in the United States do 
not presently come under the regulations imposed on 

(Continued on the next page) 














Condensed Statement 
of the 


FIDELITY UNION 


Life Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
December 31, 1942 











ADMITTED ASSETS 
FR Ee ees Free $ 503,297.68 


U. S. government, municipal, county and 
ere 










1,993,174.12 













RT eh a eT en ge aa 311,228.60 
Home office building ............ 375,000.00 
Other real estate ............ 23,629.45 
Ne cad Ul vee ps ee 712,446.67 
First mortgage loans ............. 1,194,387.95 
Interest due and accrued ........ 26,446.71 
Premiums deferred and in course of al. 

cn a ee ae i 223,317.01 
Other miscellaneous assets ......... ~ 9,070.91 








Co EE ee $5,371,999.10 















EE Ae PT Em $4,531 365.64 
Policyowners’ dividends payable in 1943 48,677.00 
Reserve for incurred claims awaiting proofs 10,500.00 
Premiums and interest paid in advance | 22,228.18 
Reserve for taxes payable in 1943 |. 21,214.58 
Reserve for accounts payable in 1943 _. 3,631.68 
Surplus mortality and asset fluctuation fund 84,382.02 
a eee $300,000.00 

Surplus unassigned ........ 350,000.00 






Total surplus for policyowners ........... 









Pe MED oo webbed cdescdncbic $5,371 ,999.10 


EARL B. SMYTH, President 







CANADIAN LIFE—Continued 


financial transactions by this Board. It would appea 
to the advantage of Canada that these life insurance 
transactions remain under the status quo. 


War Claims 


Additional concern has been felt regarding the poss 
bility that excessive war claims will affect the standing 
of the Canadian life companies. United States com- 
panies are now in the same position. No one can fore- 
tell what the future mortality from this cause will be 
and it seems pointless to conjecture on the subject. One 
item of importance, however, is the distribution of the 
— of these companies. First of all no Canadian 
or U. S. life insurance company has any business to 
speak ot on the European Continent. These companies 
have been concentrating their business in Canada, United 
States, Great Britain and other British countries. For 
instance, the Sun Life at the end of the year reported 
the following distribution of its insurance in force: 
42% in the U. S., 31% in Canada, 13% in Great Britain, 
other parts of the British Empire 8%, other “foreign” 
60% 


All Policyholders Not Exposed 


Another related fact that must be kept in mind is 
that all policyholders, even though they may be in bel- 
ligerent countries, will not be exposed to war hazards. 
A considerable number of those who will be called into 
the armed forces will be insured under policies taken 
out prior to the war and these of course would contain 
no War Exclusion Riders. Exposure of this type of 
business is definitely limited because many policyholders 
in this class will not become involved in active war serv- 
ice as they are beyond regular military age and probably 
will be engaged in home service removed from the active 
front. For a full discussion of war hazards see Best's 


Life News, February Edition. 


Accompanying this article we show a table giving the 
assets, insurance in force and other important items of 
the United States business of the Canadian companies 
operating in the States. The Mutual Life and the Na- 
tional Life (of Canada) are not included as they write 
only reinsurance in this country. 


% of U.S. 
Business 
Premium Total Total Insurance Payable in 
(a)Assets (a) Liabilities Income Income Disbursements inForce U.S. Currency 
ee EP re 66,662 $62,964,189 $6,665,968 $12,301,562 $9,427,828 $233,329,186 901, 
Confederation ........ 7,618,822 *6,753,617 1,051,581 1,414,815 920,972 32,483,516 (d) 
ee se che emen é 5,388,571 *4818,380 1,055,494 1,686,246 612,752 35,390,122 6 
Dominion ...........- 3,503,367 2,882,302 597,098 888,726 (b) 609,601 21,919,720 94 
Great West .......... 26,467,549 25,150,320 4,091,460 9,894,715 6,679,089 148,053,721 +99 
Serr rer 5,864,178 *5,293,042 747,712 1,093,816 (b) 938,175 18,737,809 $100 
Manufacturers ........ 36,391,344 33, 737, 778 6,019,080 8,045,822 3,864,779 132,306,853 +96 
North American ...... 6,100,256 5,496,851 615,610 1,022,482 750,738 21,414,828 +90 
ED: 6 sineevepere 344,259 315,858 102,060 117,540 68,485 3,420,462 $90.1 
> Gia Shae s eae shh us 401,481,768 387,381,177 43,367,456 68,364,522 43,766,057. 1,283,240,170 99 


t According to policy provision. 
° arg statutory deposit. 


(a) Net: excludes policy loans from assets and reserves. Sun Life includes these items. 


R Includes transfer to head office. 
(d 


U. S. business is largely reinsurance; less than $20 000 of U. S. assets are in Canadian funds. while a considerable number of reinsurance 
policies in force for some years are payable in Canadian funds, due to nature of reinsurance agreements. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENTS 


Continued 


HIS is a continuation of the feature initiated in 
Ts March News. It will be continued as circum- 
stances warrant and space permits. 

Equitable Life Assurance—Thomas I. Parkinson: 
“Social insurance on the massive scale contemplated 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and doubtless in due 
course to be proposed for adoption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States, could not long tolerate 
the competition of voluntary efforts purely cooperative in 
character and designed to reconcile the interests of free- 
dom and security through the skilled management of 
voluntary savings. We must therefore emphasize the 
possibilities of detriment to the future welfare of our 
country if the expansion of State social security 
threatens the absorption of cooperative institutions such 
as life insurance companies. For a time, perhaps, and 
particularly in such matters as acquisition costs and 
the collection of premiums, a compulsory State system 
can claim some advantage over a voluntary insurance 
institution but in the long run any such advantage even 
from the point of view of economy, will be more than 
overcome by the demonstrated economies of non-politi- 
cal management of the life companies as compared with 
the demonstrated waste and costliness of bureaucratic 
administration. There is also the equally important 
question of good faith. The State is too often presumed 
by legislative and administrative authorities to be tied 
down by contractual obligations. Examples are all too 
numerous of reserves, set up with an impressive elabora- 
tion of protective formulas, melting away into the gen- 
eral funds from which they were so jealously intended 
to be segregated. .. . 

“It will be for the middle class of this country to 
determine, and to determine in lasting fashion, after 
the most searching consideration of what is involved, 
whether one of its foremost institutions, the collective 
management of voluntary savings in mutual life insur- 
ance companies, is to be given up in return for the 
bureaucratic idea of a State monopoly, the controls of 
which must, in the nature of the case, be political with 
all that this implies as to the handling of compulsory 
assessments. A system in which the individual takes 
his place automatically and by no exercise of his own 
will and effort, is a system neither calculated to safe- 
guard freedom, nor enhance security.” 


Fidelity Life, Regina, Canada—C. M. Wailloughy: 
“But, as Canada expands her war efforts it becomes 
obvious that peace-time services cannot function to the 
fullest extent desired. Manpower and equipment must 
be conserved for the war effort. I ask for the under- 
standing and cooperation of our policyholders in any 
temporary curtailment of services that may be deemed 
desirable in these times.” 


APRIL 1, 1943 


Guardian Life, New York, N. Y.—James A. McLain: 
“Life insurance is the future for which we live and 
fight and die. It is billions of dollars of deferred spend- 
ing power for future emergencies—money that means 
security, peace of mind, and freedom, in a world which 
we are striving to make happier, freer, when this war 
is done.” 


) 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa—F. W. Hubbell: 
“As always, through storm and stress, through business 
depressions and prosperity, through times of war and 
periods of peace, life insurance stands as a bulwark 
providing shelter for the home, help in times of emer- 
gency, and security for old age. Millions of dollars are 
paid out each year to policyholders and beneficiaries 
who, by their foresight, had established through their 
thrift various programs of protection, the benefits of 
which are available in times of need. Life insurance 
continues in wartime to build individual and national 
morale, to foster a spirit of independence, to free indi- 
viduals from worry so that their energies can be released 
to best carry on the task at hand.” 


Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del.— 
Adolph A. Rydgren: “It was to be expected that the 
company would incur few war deaths during the first 
year of war. The average attained age of our policy- 
holders is well over 40; most are married men with 
wives and children. Only a small proportion are young 
single men who are the first to enter the armed services. 
Unless our cities suffer extensive aerial bombardment, 
which now seems unlikely, war deaths among our pol- 
icyholders will not reach sizable proportions unless and 
until married men are drafted and trained for active 
service at the battle fronts. We do not, therefore, expect 
a large number of war deaths among our policyholders 
during 1943. 

“The manpower problem has affected the life insur- 
ance industry as it has every other. Many of our skilled 
employees, both on the home office staff and on the 
field staff, have entered military or naval service. It 
has been impossible to replace most of them. Moreover 
the various civilian wartime activities have enlisted a 
substantial part of, the working time, as well as the 
spare time, of most of our remaining employees, espe- 
cially of our agents, whose capacity is much sought for.” 

( 


Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis—M. N. Hanson: 
“The savings in life insurance policies and war bonds 
and stamps create a backlog against adversity. Such 
savings represent capital which, when invested, creates 
jobs. Problems created by individual responsibilities can 
best be solved with life insurance written by competitive 
companies. There are, however, some persons who 

(Continued on page 66) 
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War Savings and Life Insurance 


From “The Review" London 


HE capacity for muddle-headedness displayed by 
those set in authority over us is astounding. As a 
national characteristic it has come to be regarded as a 
joke; but there are times when it drives one to despair. 


One of the major problems of this war is, how it is 
to be financed without serious resulting inflation. So 
much is generally admitted, as is also that it can only 
be done by greatly increasing savings and putting a 
strong curb on spending. Life insurance being one of 
the main means of saving to a large proportion of our 
people, and the only systematic means in a very great 
many cases, it would seem necessarily to follow that 
life offices must be closely concerned in any organised 
effort to achieve this measure of financial security. 
That, however, does not seem to be the opinion of the 
National Savings Committee, which recently issued a 
memorandum upon War Weapons and Warship Weeks, 
nor of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has since 
announced new conditions for Community Savings 
competitions which apparently are designed with the 
especial object of making it next to impossible for life 
insurance to do anything further to help in this most 
urgent and vital task. 


Aid From Companies Limited 


The Treasury, we are told, considers that it will “get 
the money from the life offices any way.” That is 
where the Treasury in this matter go very far astray. 
The Treasury will do nothing of the kind. The only 
money life offices can invest in Government securities, 
apart from reinvestments of such securities as may be 
redeemed from time to time—as a rule a relatively in- 
considerable and fluctuating sum—is composed of the 
annual balances of income over outgo. In many older 
offices this sum is already relatively small. In two last 
years it was less than nothing. Increasing claims, the 
result largely of maturing endowment policies, have 
been steadily reducing, proportionately, the margin in 
hand. Decreasing interest rates and increased taxation 
will do so still further. It is the new insurances put on 
the books each year which keep the coach going. Shut 
down on new business, or even very seriously reduce 
it, and the sums for investment during the year will 
fall away and even disappear altogether. In many 
cases, in a comparatively short time instead of there 
being anything to invest, funds would be decreasing 
and investments would have to be realised to pay claims. 


Available Funds Decreasing 
Examination of the 1941 figures of a number of 


offices, with a view to estimating just how long it would 
be before the fund started to decrease, gives the follow- 
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ing results: out of 25 offices taken at random, in two 
the fund decreased, in four it would decrease in about 
one year, in five in about two years, in nine in about 
three years, and in five in about four years. This is a 
very rough estimate. It makes no allowance for probable 
increases in death and maturity claims, and thus tends 
to overstate the time that would elapse before there 
was no “new money” to invest. But long before then 
the amount of new money for investment would have 
fallen away very seriously. 

Perhaps it would be well here to make it clear that 
so far as safety and security for policyholders are con- 
cerned this should not be of any consequence. For as 
the fund decreases so does the liability against it de- 
crease. Indeed, it has often happened in such circum- 
stances that policyholders have profited. But the ques- 
tion we are now considering is not policyholders’ 
security, but how life insurance can best help to win 
the war. This is of tremendous importance to every 
person in this country, to say nothing of many others, 
for if the war is not won nothing else for them will 
matter. 


New Business Necessary 


The point to which we have arrived in this argument 
is, therefore, that unless life offices write new business 
they will soon have precious little to invest. This can 
be checked by anyone. Thus, it is obviously to the 
Treasury's advantage to encourage new business even if 
no other benefit were derived from it, but from the 
efforts made by life offices during War Weapons and 
Warship Weeks the Treasury has derived very much 
more benefit than this, and unless someone has been 
misused in the process it would seem remarkably short- 
sighted now to complain about what has been done. 

Now, there is no denying that co-operation between 
life offices and War Weapon and Warship Weeks in the 
past two years has led to a considerable infiltration of 
“artificiality” into what were presumably intended to 
be simple patriotic contests. The offices joined in these 
efforts partly as a means to obtain new business, which, 
owing to serious depletions in their staffs, was not 
to be had by more usual means, but also certainly with 
an honest intention of aiding the nation and helping 
to win the war. Such help as they could afford was 
drafted into the areas where the contests were taking 
place, and these representatives, working generally in 
close touch with local committees, did a very great deal 
to make the efforts successful, although as certainly 
they often helped to make results look more remark- 
able than they really were. The “artificiality” thus in- 
troduced, however, in no way detracted from the merit 
of the achievement, while even the artificiality had 

(Continued on page 68) 
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HIS war is primarily a terrific 
and yet undetermined struggle 
for survival and for the preser- 
vation or extension of those things 
and ways of life which the many 
peoples engaged in it all over the 
globe consider of the highest human 
value as interpreted by themselves. 


Nations differ as to what these. 


may be, and even the citizens of any 
one of the nations do not agree 
among themselves. Yet it is perhaps 
wise that even in the midst of the 
fighting we consider the bases of 
our own lives and try to plan for a 
post-war world, 

The press and air are full of such 
plans, and I have no intention of 
trying to lay another social blue- 
print on the table. No social planner, 
however, can erect a structure un- 
less, like an architect or engineer, 
he is sure of his materials. 


An Abused Word 


My more modest attempt here is 
to speak briefly only of what | con- 
sider one of the most fundamental 
of the materials on which society 
and its future rests, that material 
which is called ‘‘capital.”” There are 
so many misconceptions about what 
it is, what it does, the influences of 
its distribution, and what happens if 
it is taken away, that perhaps even 
the shortest of discussions may help 
to clear the path to solving post-war 
organization, which I leave to those 
wiser Or more daring than myself. 

“Capitalism” has acquired for 
many an ugly, almost a criminal, 
connotation. For long the world has 
been suffering from arguing about 
words instead of things. Let us try 
to get down to what kind of thing 
“capital” is, and so “capitalism.” 

As I see it, capital is that which 
is left over as a surplus after imme- 
diate effort has supplied immediate 
needs, and which may prove useful 
subsequently. It started as soon as 
man began to rise and has always 
been a prime factor in that rise. 
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urdering Progress 





in its Cradle 





by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Noted Historian of American Constitutional Government 


A savage who saved some of one 
day’s catch or kill for another was 
possibly the first emergent capitalist. 
He was relieved for a brief period 
from the incessant struggle for sur- 
vival; he could give his extra food 
away or exchange it for something 
else; he could idle or take time to 
think how to improve his skill and 
so build up larger stores. He might 
think of how to make a fire, a bow 
and arrow, a rude boat, or whatnot. 





James Truslow Adams, the author, retired 
from a successful career in business and 
finance to pursue, since 1912, his con- 
suming interest in American history, in 
its Constitution, and in the functioning 
of its free institutions. Most widely 
known of his many historical writings is 
his book, "The Epic of America,"’ which 
has been translated into French, German, 
Danish, Hungarian, Italian and Swedish. 
The text of this article originally ap- 
peared in Barron's Weekly, Boston, Jan- 
uary I!, 1943, under the title "We Are 
Living On Capital." It is reproduced 
here through the courtesy of Barron's and 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, New York City, in which latter 
organization all publication rights reside. 
Reprints may be obtained at the Com- 
mittee'’s offices, 205 East 42nd Street. 











His capital was not simply the extra 
food but extra time, new ideas, new 
tools which might evolve. His ex- 
ample might start others, who envied 
him his supply, his time, and his new 
ways of doing things. The tribe on 
society began to rise to habitations, 
easier ways of maintaining subsist- 
ence, better tools, luxuries, rude art. 
Two of the great points about cap- 
ital were that it made life safer, 
more abundant, and that it tended to 
multiply its results by increase. 

Let us take a lot of savages—to 
over-simplify—living on fish caught 
with their hands. The savage who 
makes a fishing spear or net gets 
far more fish with less trouble. He 
is the capitalist. But how did he 
become one and what is his capital ? 





It was not just his manual labor. 
They all used that. He had some 
sort of extra brains, a vision of a 
new way of doing the old job, the 
will power to go without for a bit 
as compared with his fellows so that 
he could think. His capital was all 
these. By using all these he not only 
raised his own condition but that of 
all the tribe. This is a crude ex- 
ample and leaves out many things, 
but I think it may interpret much 
of what I have in mind. 


Capitalism as Old as Man 


Capitalism is not any new system 
of the past few centuries. It is as 
old as the race since the race 
amounted to anything. Capital is not 
just buildings, machinery and bank 
balances, but all sorts of things be- 
sides; and, with concurrent evils 
perhaps, it lifts all to a higher level 
while it is lifting the leaders. 

Capital, as I have said, consists of 
all sorts of things, spiritual as well 
as material. It is produced not 
simply by brawn and muscle, but by 
mind and will and self-denial. The 
capital of a company or an indi- 
vidual is not merely the aggregate 
of their buildings, machinery, stock 
on hand, cash in banks, etc., but also 
of the brain and spirit behind all 
these. 

Anyone who does not realize this 
can try the costly experiment of 
building two perfect plants, and 
turning them over to two different 
kinds of men to run. Will the same 
material “capital” produce the same 
returns? During a hot political cam- 
paign in England Lady Astor once 
answered, through a loud speaker 
she carried, a sidewalk heckler who 
asked her why her children should 
have all they did compared with his. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Her answer was “I don’t know, ex- 
cept that I have two sons. If I gave 
one of them a million, he would lose 
it'in a year. If I put the other on 
a‘desert island, he would make it a 
paying business.” 

This is what makes the United 
States Treasury look so silly—and 
dangerous—when it suggests that a 
company should be allowed to earn 
only 6% on its “capital.” What is 
my capital? It may be said that | 
am a professional man, but there is 
little difference today between busi- 
ness and the professions. My “‘cap- 
ital” for making profits is a portable 
Corona typewriter which I bought 
when in the Army in France in 1918, 
market value possibly $5; a rough 
typing table I made from some old 
boards; a collection of books, care- 
fully winnowed out through many 
years for my special purpose, but 
worth perhaps $500 to $1000 at ordi- 
nary sale ; and the cumulative growth 
of some forty years’ travel, experi- 
ence and study plus the will to work. 
The Treasury can put no taxable 
value on the latter items, but they 
form the most of my “capital.” If I 
were to be allowed to earn only 6% 
on my “plant,” I could get only about 
$50 a year and the Government 
would take the rest. 

Having spoken of what capital is, 
let us see what it has done. First, 
for the individual. From the hypo- 
thetical savage fisherman with whom 
we started, down to the capitalist of 
the present day, it has been an in- 
centive, a spur to ambition, an im- 
mense power in developing, directly 
or indirectly, tools, machinery, better 
living, the arts, and education, hu- 
manitarian enterprises, such as hos- 
pitals, and all the rest. The whole 
of the American Dream has been 
based on the chance to get ahead, 


for one’s self or one’s children. 
Would this country have ever 
reached the point it has if the indi- 
vidual had always been refused the 
rewards of his labors and dangers? 

What has it done for society as a 
whole? Capital, as I have said, in- 
cludes all sorts of things. The reason 
that it is thought of chiefly as money 
and securities now by our bright 
young planners, is merely because 
money, as a medium of exchange, 
is a measure of all these things and 
opportunities. Words again. Money, 
to the miser, is merely a hoard, but 
to most men it is the chance of a 
wholesome good life, security for 
sickness and old age, the means to 
help others dependent on them, to 
give to educational, hospital and 
other endowments, the chance to try 
experiments, to develop new and un- 
tried industries or inventions, and 
so on endlessly. 

Compare America now with the 
Colonial period—its roads, means of 
transport, planes, automobiles, ra- 
dios, an infinitude of things. Where 
have they come from? From ven- 
ture surplus capital, or from the 
proceeds of taxation which could not 
possibly have been borne except for 
accumulated capital. 

We come to the question of 
whether it makes any difference how 
capital and income are distributed. 
To that I would say emphatically 
that it makes all the difference in 
the world. Some “planners” talk 
glibly of the national wealth and the 
national income as though they had 
nothing to do with human nature. 
Unrelated to that and to the institu- 
tions and ways which have made 
certain things valuable, there is no 
such thing as “‘wealth” which can be 
expressed in figures and money, and 
those seem to concern the planners 
most. The same applies to “national 
income.”” To return to myself, not 














The Emergent Capitalist 

















egotistically but as the simplest ex- 
ample, what is left of the small share 
I contribute to the wealth and in- 
come of the nation if you take away 
my incentive to work and my brain, 
such as it is, and divide up among 
the people the proceeds from my 
almost worthless old typewriter, 
table, and my books? And so it goes 
on a nation-wide scale. 


The Fruit of Surpluses 


But even if everyone could still 
have more or less approximately the 
same small income, we come to the 
main point. A man on an income 
which just makes both ends meet is 
not the man who ventures his money 
in new undertakings or gives it to 
the public. How long would we have 
waited for a Ford car, an electric 
refrigerator, nylon and thousands of 
things if they had had to be devel- 
oped by government employees in- 
stead of individuals who were will- 
ing to “take a chance,” the phrase 
that has built America? 

It calls for large capital to run 
research laboratories, and even 
larger to perfect a product and place 
it on the market, a process which 
not seldom involves the risk of mil- 
lions of dollars over a series of 
years. An individual or a corpora- 
tion can do such things only from 
a surplus, surplus of time and re- 
sources. Jax these to death at the 
start, and you murder progress in 
its cradle. 

America is scorned by reformers 
as the most capitalistic of countries. 
Well, that 1s the way capitalism and 
fortunes have worked with us for 
the ordimary man. There is, of 
course, conspicuous waste in some 
large fortunes, but there is also in 
labor, and perhaps the most con- 
spicuous waste of all is by the gov- 
ernment, which (words again) is 
considered by many as a superhuman 
entity capable of performing super- 
human feats. What has built Amer- 
ica thus far has been free enterprise 
for every man, and private capital. 

Now there is a determined effort 
to do away with capital, The at- 
tacks on it come from many direc- 
tions. They apparently reflect two 
aims, one to live on capital and the 
other to destroy it. The best example 
of the first is the inheritance tax. 
I spent years helping conserve and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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erT- ay CUaeEe, WS — ° the world. I guess, although you can’t be sure " bs 7 
2 am about those things, that this was the real reason Morac. Insure in The Travelers. All forms of 
iS€ 1 was seven when dad came home to stay. He I went into insurance myself when | got out of insurance. The Travelers Insurance Company, 
was sick with a tropical fever, and a year later he school. Anyway, | did, and I've never been The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Trav- 
t died at the age of 36 sorry elers Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn 
ar 
at- 
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The Travelers Insurance Companies have been 
conducting in national periodicals for a dozen 
years. This advertisement appeared in TheSatur- 
day Evening Post in its January 30, 1943 issue. 


ERE is another advertisement designed to 
give the insurance agent the place he de- 
serves in the minds of the public—part of that 
steady, consistentandpersistentcampaignwhich 
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Tie Risilian Insurance Company - The Travelers Indemnity Company - The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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[> Franklin Life representatives have income tax worries. Plenty mat 
of them. They’re just making too much money! stan 


k has 
Take a look ... our top hundred representatives averaged earn- last 


ings of $5,256.56 in 1942. ie 


[> The entire agency group whose earnings we reported to the be | 
commissioner of internal revenue averaged $3,598.08 last year. ance 
larg 
tap] 
no 
dire 
[> Maybe you don’t like to pay whopping big normal taxes and is b 
surtaxes and Victory taxes. They really are an awful headache. aric 
But if you insist on being a glutton for that kind of punishment, the: 
write us a little note inquiring about our Direct-with-the-Home hav 
Office agency contract. the 


We'll guarantee you an income tax headache that will jar your con 
teeth NEXT March. ada 
ing 
pro 
whi 


Lhe Friendly ori 


whi 


FIRANTKILEN ILI company: 


That’s not enough to provide yachts or penthouses. But it 
surely will buy lots of bread and milk and perambulators and - 
rent receipts. 











CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS bus 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% the 

unc 

One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America par 
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TAXATION 


of 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





By WILLIAM H. CUNNINGHAM, Statistician, State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass. 


EW field men and fewer policy- 

holders realize the enormous 

sums contributed by the insur- 
ance companies towards the support 
of Federal, State and Municipal gov- 
ernments, in the form of taxes. 
Totals are not yet available for the 
vear 1942, but in "41 these payments 
reached a total sum of one hundred 
and thirty-seven million. One hun- 
dred and thirty-seven million is still 
important money to anyone. 


Increasing 


These tax payments by the com- 
panies are increasing rapidly and 
materially. While the volume of out- 
standing insurance in the country 
has grown some 24 per cent in the 
last decade, the taxes have jumped 
53 per cent. Every state seems to 
be pressed for funds and the insur- 
ance companies are looked upon as 
large repositories which can _ be 
tapped at will. In some cases where 
no additional levy has been made 
directly on the corporation, a tax 
is being collected from the benefici- 
aries on the option settlements which 
they are receiving on policies which 
have become claims. The states use 
the companies as collecting agents, 
requiring them to deduct the tax 
from the beneficial payments, re- 
mitting it to the states and forward- 
ing the balance remaining to the 
proper recipients with an explanation 
which must be satisfying to them. 

The imposition of some sort of a 
privilege or franchise tax is not 
wholly without justice, even when 
it 1s levied upon a mutual insurance 
company. The state supervises the 
business on the theory of guarding 
the interests of its own citizens, who, 
under the license issued to the com- 
pany and the responsibility assumed 
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by the state officials for its con- 
tinued solvency, are given confidence 
to place their savings in its hands. 
This cannot be done without ex- 
pense and moreover, the state has 
not only given permission to the 
company to do business within its 
borders but by its guarantees en- 
courages the citizens to insure. It 
is not unjust to ask the company to 
reimburse the state for its expenses 
and pay some remuneration for the 
privileges received from it. The in- 
justice comes when a charge is made 
by the state which is not commen- 
surate with the value of the benefits 
and privileges which the state grants. 


History 


When taxes were first placed upon 
life insurance the business was small, 
weak and new. Its growth and rami- 
fications were neither known nor 
anticipated. Fire insurance on the 
other hand was a well established 
business and its principles were gen- 
erally understood. The two busi- 
nesses had two common features. 
Both collected premiums from the 
insured and the amount of premium 
income bore a relation to the amount 
of business outstanding. In the great 
majority of states the premium in- 
come for all insurance was taken 
as the basis of taxation. In a fire 
insurance company each premium 
received was on a new contract, even 
if it was placed on the same property 
which the expired policy had cov- 
ered. The company then had the 
right to refuse the risk if it was con- 
sidered undesirable or to adjust the 
premium if it was inadequate. Even 
if it can be maintained that for a fire 
insurance company the premium in- 
come does measure with some degree 
of accuracy the value of the right 





Blackstone Studios, N. Y. 


to do business, this is not true of a 
life company. 


Life Insurance 


The life contract calls for the pay- 
ment of a premium to put the policy 
in force. This creates new insurance 
which is the benefit for which the 
franchise tax is paying. It also pro- 
vides for the payment of a renewal 
premium each year which creates 
no new coverage, but merely keeps 
the old in effect. If the license from 
the state were surrendered the com- 
pany could, would and must still 
continue to accept renewal premiums 
on old insurance previously effected 
and would still be liable for any 
claims arising under the policies. 
Although included in the price paid 
for it the license gives to the com- 
panies no benefits on the renewal 
premiums which would not have 
been theirs without paying for it. 
It is apparent then, that during the 
whole period of taxation the life 
companies have been. over-paying 
rather than under-paying for the 
privilege of doing business. 

The Franchise tax is not the only, 
if it is one of the largest taxes im- 
posed on the insurance companies. 
Almost every form of tax that is 
imposed upon individuals or corpo- 
rations falls upon our business. Real 
estate and personal property taxes, 
social security and unemployment 
taxes are paid by us. Federal and 
state income taxes, rent taxes, spe- 
cial school taxes are among those 
we are called upon to pay. Some 
states have even gone so far -as to 
devise a means of levying a capital 
stock tax upon a mutual company. 
As the need of the states for money 
has increased the taxes have grown. 

(Continued on the next page) 

















THE INSURANCE 
"BOOK-OF-THE-YEAR!" 


BEST’S 
INSURANCE 
GUIDE 
WITH KEY RATINGS 


Any year—every year—but 
this year particularly you 
need BEST'S GUIDE for com- 
sess accurate and unbiased 
nowledge of the stock, mu- 
tual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies 
operating in the United 
States, whether domestic or 
foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, in- 
stantly, a five-year financial 
and underwriting exhibit, a 
five-year comparative distri- 
bution of assets, classes of 
business written, where writ- 
ten and much other vital 
data for each of the above 
mentioned companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains 
a list of approximately 2,600 
mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, giving 
principal figures on each 
company and including all 
county, township and district 
mutuals. 


All this information so neces- 
sary for the protection of 
agents and their clients— 
only $5.08 peewee. post- 
age)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order 
your copy today! 


¢ 
ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Taxation of Ins. Cos.—Continued 


Permanent 


The insurance companies are built 
upon thrift and they are today in 
the position of all thrifty men. They 
are known to have money and when 
money is needed it is taken from 
where it is known to be. When the 
need is sore the element of justice in 
the taking becomes very attenuated 
or is entirely forgotten. If this ap- 
peared to be but a passing symptom 
of our present need with the pros- 
pect of its discontinuance when the 
crisis is past, the problem would not 
be such a serious one. It is a definite 
fact, however, that a new tax once 
imposed and met without actual dis- 
turbance of solvency is apt to become 
a permanent part of the picture. 

The fact that taxes already im- 
posed have been an important factor 
in the reduction of dividends and 
the increased cost of insurance is 
overlooked or ignored. The legis- 
lator still looks with covetous eyes 
at the accumulated funds of the in- 
surance companies and it behooves 
every man in the field to realize that 
these funds are his savings and the 
savings of his clients; that any un- 
due draft upon them affects his list 
of prospects and the cost of protec- 
tion for himself and his friends. Let 
him also realize that the legislators 
who are in a position to make fur- 
ther inroads on these funds have 
been or will be elected by him and 
his friends, clients and prospects, 
who will have to pay the bill if the 


present trend continues. 
In “Field Service.” 


VALUE OF INSURANCE 


HE death of Dr. Raymond \. 

Harris of Savannah, Ga., early 
this year closed one of the most re- 
markable cases in the files of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


A successful physician in Savan- 
nah, Dr. Harris was blinded in 
September, 1927, when he spilled a 
box of bichloride of mercury into 
his eyes. Although he consulted the 
best eye specialists, his sight could 
not be restored. 


Dr. Harris, in later years, told 
how dependent and despairing he 
was when he realized that he could 
never practice medicine again and 
how he worried about how he would 
support himself, his wife and his 
children. Then the Aetna agent, 
L. M. Steinheimer of Savannah, ap- 
peared on the scene. “Kindly and 
gently,’ said Dr. Harris, “he told 
me that my Aetna Accident policy 
carried provisions that in the event 
of total and permanent disability, 
I would receive $43,000 in a lump 
sum or $150 weekly indemnity as 
long as I lived.”’ 


Dr. Harris chose the weekly in- 
demnity, which paid him a total of 
$119,837.10 before his death. In 
addition, he received $73,364.25 
under the disability income clause 
of his Aetna Life policy, $27,114.25 
in premiums waived and the death 
benefit paid to his estate amounted 
to $50,052.50—a grand total of 
$276,368.10 from his Aetna Li fe and 
Accident policies. 
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The Trend of Production Per Agent 


The large decrease in the number of all kinds of agent contracts has resulted in a general 
increase in per capita production despite fluctuation in the amount of new business. 
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—Courtesy Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
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VAY 


By A. N. MITCHELL, President of the Canada Life Assurance Company 


that the extent to which any 

business under present condi- 
tions can continue to function suc- 
cessfully is in direct proportion to 
its ability to fit its activities to the 
needs of a people at war. 


Tita past year has made it plain 


Economic "Doctors" 


It is not unnatural in a world as 
sick as ours today that all sorts of 
economic “doctors’—and almost 
everyone appears to have set himself 
up in practice—should be attempt- 
ing to prescribe remedies. Unless 
these “doctors,” however, are fully 
qualified to prescribe, the cure may 
well be worse than the disease. 

Certain public and semi-public 
discussions of this last year seem 
to indicate this as a proper time for 
getting a clear viewpoint of the 
status of life insurance and its ability 
to fit war and post-war needs. Re- 
cently, we, who are vitally concerned, 
have heard discussions of this busi- 
ness which indicate that even in the 
minds of some policyholders there 
is an inadequate appreciation of 
what it really is and does. 


Insurance Is Security 


It is evident from a number of 
recent public statements that unfor- 
tunately we have promoted a certain 
amount of this misapprehension by 
wrong nomenclature. We have 
talked of “selling” life insurance 
when, in fact, nothing is sold literally 
except an idea, when a life insurance 
contract is arranged. What is really 
done is to induce individuals to be- 
come members of a co-operative 
group for furthering and safeguard- 
ing the security of their dependents 
and at the same time to safeguard 
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the social security of the community. 
When the individual accepts the idea, 
he does not in fact buy anything. 
Literally, he makes a contract with 
a group of people to join them in 
entrusting their savings to a corpo- 
rate body of which he and the others 
are members. The fund so accumu- 
lated is later distributed to desig- 
nated beneficiaries, according to 
plans arranged by the individual 
member in his contract. In the 
meantime the fund accumulated is 
invested and safeguarded by officials 
appointed for the purpose. 

Ordinarily when we talk of sell- 
ing something we visualize the dis- 
posing of some tangible property. 
No tangible property, however, is 
disposed of in the so-called “‘selling” 
of insurance. 

The work insurance representa- 
tives do in inducing their clients to 
protect the future, and in afterwards 
assisting those clients in solving the 
difficulties they often meet in financ- 
ing the further instalments of their 
contracts, or in adjusting the con- 
tracts to changing circumstances, is 
a fully appreciated by the pub- 
ic. 

Life goes on with its problems 
war or no war, but the problems are 
accentuated in wartime. The need 
of providing a solution is even 
greater than in ordinary times. 

Because of the public discussions 
referred to let us examine just how 
essential this business is today to 
the needs of the individual citizen 
and of the nation to which he be- 
longs. 


Builds Morale 


One of the strong foundations of 
public morale is the belief that these 
life insurance contracts will be prop- 





erly administered and that the funds 
which back them are adequately 
safeguarded. It is these arrange- 
ments upon which almost every 
family in the nation depends to 
some extent for a feeling of se- 
curity as to its future supply of 
food, clothing and shelter. Any 
disturbance of procedure which 
lessened this confidence would be a 
serious blow to that morale. Life 
insurance on this continent and in 
Great Britain has become such a nat- 
ural part of our national organiza- 
tion that chaotic conditions could 
and would result if any events sud- 
denly disintegrated, or even seriously 
disturbed, the ordinary functionings 
of the business. 

Life insurance has become a nor- 
mal method in the minds of the 
people as a whole, for protecting 
the future. It is in fact, today, as 
much an integral part of our way of 
life as is our right to earn a living, 
and to make daily provision for the 
family. It has become almost as 
necessary a part of peoples’ planning 
as has artificial light or modern 
heating. It is indeed part and parcel 
of the necessity they feel for food, 
clothing and shelter,—since it is the 
method by which they arrange that 
these essentials shall be obtainable 
for those they love in a future period 
of gaunt necessity. 


Insurance Savings Important 


The funds that have been gathered 
by these cooperative groups have 
been accumulated to provide future 
security for the members and their 
dependents. Because of the purpose 
of these accumulations they are 
without doubt in the minds of these 
people the most important savings 

(Continued on page 52) 
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EQUITABLE 


. Asuennee Soci Gately of the Wpotted ‘States 


REPORTS TO THE PUBLIC 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY 


$590,000 A DAY is the rate at 
which benefits were paid in 1942 by 
The Equitable. Behind this impressive 
figure are thousands of human stories 
of life insurance in action. 


A total of $215,354.000 of Equitable 


benefits went to families throughout 
the nation last year. Of this, $76,526.000 
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cause it helps strengthen the home 
front, benefiting not only individual 
families but the communities in which 
they live. 

The Equitable has paid more than 
five billion dollars in benefits since it 
was founded 83 years ago. 


SERVING THE NATION 


tione! morale, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that the life insurance protection 
provided by The Equitable increased 


$359,025,000 in 1942 to $7,966,328,000. 


The premiums paid on life insurance 
policies represent funds flowing into a 
useful, permanent channel of thrift, 
and help the government’s efforts to 
check rising living costs. 
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beneficiaries—holding families to- ab P : woman life insurance. and if the = f has ; 
“a ‘ U. S. Government securities last vear ife insurance, and if the protection o 
gether, providing funds for education, ee » baal Senin ta ticiiiel wae an 1 
; . : ‘ your family 18 insufficient, to buy addi- 
clearing homes of mortgage debt, and Other funds are invested in essential jn al life insurance an u 
accomplishing many other cherished industries helping to win the battle of requ 
purposes. In addition, $31,762,000 in _ production, in public utilities, produc- ee me conv 
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dividends and other payments. — to the economic stability of — ¢...44m of man. The Equitable is re- quer 
The flow of these Equitable dollars © 2@Uon. solved to meet its every responsibility unde 
is doubly important in wartime be- Because family security helps na- to the nation to help bring this about. he 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 3 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 toda 
ASSETS thin 
EMM ccccdeceoesessccsccesvocecceceevcecosoccetesoesecs & 58,906,222 
*Bonds (incl. $632,793,697 U. S. Gov't Bonds)... ....... 2,104,542,755 then 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ...... ~~. 666s ce cnuee 42,976,544 . 
ES A nats aedaduahutansaiteashbectes 605,815 livin 
Pt. TED. oo ¢ 6 ce coccecboucbeecesceeuecosobeescees 393,320,611 voc] 
Real Es PPP TTTTTTITITITITiTTriTrTrereetee Trier 101,837,766 Cc 
Loans on Society's Policies. .... 6... 666s e cece eee newnee 173.799, 872 pros 
Interest and Rentals Due and Accrued... . 2... 66666 cee 29,483,290 : 
Premiums Receivable and Other Assets... ..... 6.666666. 27.383.484 pati 
Total Admitted Assets... 2... 66 e cece cece eee e ee enees $2,932,856,359 cert: 
*Including $5,795,912 on deposit with public authorities cont 
4 RESERVES, OTHER LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS and 
4 Reserves for Policy and Contract Liabilities. ............ $2,715,.835.687 that 
: A Policyholders’ Prepaid Premiums... ........6.66060e0065 25,726,490 : 
a Gn Ha” ade the Nateow Reserve fer Taxes. ...ccccccsccccvccccsccccsccccscecece 7,582,000 pub 
¥ ” 4 Sere®7 rr i. . o.oo die neg bb 660666 06606080666 9,682,403 
ing the * Famey ~ — 1943 Dividend Apportionment... ...............ssseeee8 36.802.940 to | 
o* aeport ror * ah ——— = Total Reserves and Other Liabilities. ................. $2,795,629,520 hare 
ann POL \eY —— i as COED . . oo on gn eceenedebeecesecce 128,.904.839 con 
Other Contingency Reserves... .. 2.66.66 ce eee ee enee 8,322,000 ; 
ll Total Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus.......... $2,932,856,359 righ 
insu 
So. 
* 
a ch 
A BOOKLET FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY leng 
“YOUR POLICY,” The Equitable’s Annual Report to its Policy- lens 


holders, is a booklet filled with human-interest stories and illustra- 
tions. It also contains practical information for all owners of life AP 
insurance. Your copy can be obtained from any Equitable agent, 
or by writing to the Home Office of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ACTION- 
Direct Mail 


By MISS ALICE E. ROCHE, C.L.U., Manager of Sales Promotion, Philadelphia- 


Paret Agency, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 


E ALL know that the need 
for a formula for courage 
in life insurance selling is 
not predicated on Pearl Harbor! It 
has always required courage to sell 
an intangible for future delivery at 
an unpredictable date. It has always 
required courage to bring about the 
conviction in others that makes them 
willing to exchange the glamor of 
desires for the worthiness of needs. 
It has always required courage to jar 
from inertia to action—and fre- 
quently, in that jarring, to be mis- 
understood, and to have our motives 
questioned and our ideas spurned. 

In this vital hour, there is a call 
to courage in life insurance, and in 
our responsiveness to this call may 
rest more than we can know the 
destiny of life insurance selling. 





Today's Attitudes 


There are many forces at work 
today, building up attitudes in our 
thinking. We are familiar with all of 
them—increasing taxes, increasing 
living costs, priorities, War Bonds, 
vocational dislocations, — shifting 
prospect sources, possibility of occu- 
pational draft, confusion, fear, un- 
certainty—all of these are making 
contributions to spiritual, physical, 
and emotional instability. To deny 
that these issues are taking a toll in 
public reaction—and in our reaction 
to public reaction—would be fool- 
hardy. Similarly, to accept them as 
conclusive in their negation of the 
rightness and the possibility of life 
insurance selling would be equally 
so. 

Our global war has thrown forth 
a challenge. Wherein does this chal- 
lenge lie? Certainly, it is not a chal- 
lenge to life insurance—for such a 
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challenge would question the demo- 
cratic way of life! Admittedly it is 
a challenge to our public, but they 
are daily showing themselves willing 
to sacrifice whatever the call upon 
them—that thereby democracy may 
be sustained! The great challenge is 
to us as individuals—and, specifi- 
cally, to our belief that life insurance 
has the right to endure permanently. 
If we believe this, our faith must be 
worked as well as professed—and it 
must be worked now, for only in 
emergencies do we find the true 
crucibles of test. 








Our Technique 


We in the business of life insur- 
ance are fully conscious of the tech- 
nique which of necessity pervades 
our activity. Regardless of its cause, 
it is to date the only answer we have. 
It is a technique which says that our 
product must be carried to its buyer 
—and, even more, that we must 
create first in that buyer a new con- 
sciousness. If we combine these two 
premises—that life insurance, to be 
an essential business today, must be 
productive today—and that it must 
still be carried to its buyer—is there 
any answer which we as individuals 
can give in this crucial hour except 
a dedication of self to activity that 
will enable us to carry the message 
of life insurance to an increasing 
public—that thereby they may enjoy 
the confidence, the courage, and the 
morale which only security can give ? 
And that security is something that 
only life insurance can guarantee. 

I have had the delightful experi- 
ence of years of working at the side 
of the life insurance agent. He has 
told me many times that what he 
needs most is management of self. 















Wanamaker-Underwood & Underwood 


There are many interesting and 
effective ways by which he can set 
up self-discipline that works—but 
may I be dogmatic enough to say 
that, unless he is a user of direct 
mail, no life underwriter can be com- 
pletely self-disciplined ? 


What Direct Mail Offers 


Under proper conditions of prepa- 
ration and execution, direct mail 
offers: (1) a feature of public rela- 
tions for our business, (2) a source 
of information and education for the 
public, and (3) a medium of self- 
discipline leading inevitably to in- 
creased prestige, power and profit 
for you as an individual. 

Direct mail must be accurately 
constructed. There must be a modest 
kind of genius in its inception— 
possible to anyone who will take the 
time, and give the thought. We must 
construct from a blueprint of accu- 
rate gauging. We must know the 
kind of materials we are putting in— 
the mailing list, the motive, and the 
message. We must start with an ob- 
jective—and not, as is all too fre- 
quently the case, with a letter or an 
idea which somebody else has found 
workable. There is sometimes just 
the margin of difference between 
that somebody else and us—whether 
it be mailing list, personality, or 
follow-up—to nullify the results for 
us. Direct mail offers individualiza- 
tion; therein lies one of its greatest 
opportunities. 





Contact and Pre-Approach 


The two kinds of direct mail 
which today seem to be working 
most effectively are the contact cam- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Action—Continued 

paign and the pre-approach cam- 
paign. By contact campaign I am 
referring to the campaign that brings 
requests for information from 
people who, generally speaking, you 
do not know. There is no promo- 
tional feature more capable of ex- 
tending your base of prospect opera- 
tion to the degree you want it 
extended than this form. But, unlike 
Topsy, it will not “just grow.” It 
must be studied carefully—we must 
start with ourselves as individuals, 
and decide how much increased ac- 
tivity we can assimilate into our 
already-established working sched- 


ule. We must then know or find out 
the percentage of replies we can 
expect from an appeal, and we must 
experiment until we get the kind of 
appeal that draws a percentage high 
enough to be worth while. With 
these facts as springboards, we know 
automatically how many names we 
must supply to get the percentage 
of new material we need. This must 
not be a quick revolving of the wheel, 
and then a complete cessation of all 
machinery. It must be a smoothly 
running, well-lubricated feature— 
with circularization done regularly, 
preferably weekly. Thus, the law of 
average has the opportunity to work 


Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American. 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 
lowa’s field force are now in the armed services. Their contributions 
to the cause of Freedom are self-evident. 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also 
doing their part, by extending the benefits and services of Life Insur- 
ance more effectively and aggressively than ever before. Let us not 
minimize the importance of their contributions. Theirs is a very real 
responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, the eco- 
nomic well-being of the home front. 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds 
and Stamps; they are serving-on draft boards, as air raid wardens; 
auxiliary police, and in many other avenues of the war effort . .. and 
they are investing generously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war... an orderly, 
voluntary, democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither 


understand, nor stop: 


Eourrante LIFE OF IDWA 


Fenieded 1867 
HOME OFFICE 








—and your technique of follow-w 
has an opportunity to perfect itself, 
Of course, the names are important 
—and, of course, they offer a chal. 
lenge when it is necessary to get 
quantities. But it can be done in any 
locality. It is largely a question of 
conditioning one’s mind to the neces. 
sity of having names. 

The other type of campaign that 
is working now is the pre-approach 
campaign, a much more refined 
method—with names very carefully 
selected, letters personally prepared, 
and with a follow-up of every re. 
cipient. This campaign is designed 
to help us cross the threshold to 
those we have reason to believe are 
worth meeting. It is a powerful ally 
for self-discipline. 


Discipline of Direct Mail 


How, you may ask, does direct 
mail—especially these two brands— 
offer a medium of self-discipline. 
Perhaps the best answer I can give 
you is this: because agents have 
shown me so. I have seen agents 
voluntarily rise before groups and 
tell of the extra call or two they 
made the preceding day, and another 
day, and another day—calls they 
would not otherwise have made, had 
there not been direct mail activity. 


‘Idealistically, you may say, this 


should not be needed—for making 
calls is the machinery of our busi- 
ness. Well, my experience has 
proved otherwise. There is an urge 
that is needed, some days more than 
others—and it is needed fmost when 


things go wrong, which they have a J 


habit of doing now and then. It is 
especially needed in days like these 
when the demons of pre-judgment 
and confused thinking surround us. 
With sustained direct mail effort, 
things need never go completely 


wrong because there is always some- | 


one expecting to see us. There is an 
uplift created—one which does not 
exist simply because there is a 
drawer of lead cards, even if it con- 
tains by an agent’s own admission 
many good prospects. We need more 
than just good prospects. We like 
to feel we are essential; we like to 
be asked for information; we like 
to give information; we like to be 
treated courteously; and somehow 
it has worked out that a certain 
challenge to courtesy is created when 


the prospect asks for information— 
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or when you have taken the trouble 
to announce your intention to call, 
and he has not told you not to. 


Always Time 


There may well be underwriters 
who feel that they are as busy as 
they can be now; they do not need 
this prod; they don’t want to clutter 
their work up with a lot more people 
to see, with a lot of red tape they 
mav not be able to unwind. Well, 
there may be cases where that is so, 
but mn experience I have never found 
one single case where that could 
truthfully be said to be the situa- 
tion. Suppose we have a modest 
direct mail campaign of a contact 
nature—25 names circularized each 
week, based on replies being re- 
ceived. Let’s assume 10 per cent 
replies (there isn’t much purpose in 
permitting a campaign to persist that 
is not performing fruitfully—it 1s 
too easy to keep changing the experi- 
ment until we get a desired return). 
Let’s assume two repliers a week. 
Do you really believe that there is in 
this country any life underwriter 
who could not squeeze in the time 
to see two additional people! in the 
course of a week, especially when 
these two had virtually asked him 
to come and give them information ? 
From operations just as simple as 
that, carried on consistently, I have 
seen commission checks boosted $50, 
$100, and more dollars per month— 
month in and month out. I have 
seen profits over expenditures for 
direct mail that have run frequently 
as high as 1000 per cent. And, aside 
from the actual financial and imme- 
diate returns, there are the important 
by-products of increased morale, 
people to see with a message to de- 
liver, future prospects created, and 
repeat orders practically guaranteed. 


Pre-Approach 


Just a word on the pre-approach 
method—the letter sent to a specific 
person, followed by a personal call. 
There is a real place today for this 
kind of dignified and friendly con- 
tact. It has always seemed to me 
that there is a certain kind of fasci- 
nation about the person who is will- 
ing to put herself or himself on the 
spot. We have a kind of fiendish 
reaction—*“Let’s see if he can do 
it!” But, nevertheless, there is a 
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certain atmosphere of respect cre- 
ated—if he does it. The pre-ap- 
proach letter offers that kind of 
setup. If you write to a person with 
an idea, which presumably he will be 
interested in hearing, you are cer- 
tainly on the spot when you arrive. 
And, whether he admits it or not, 
he is usually ready to listen—if for 
no other reason than to check up on 
your Own assumptions. Remember, 


This stubby, hard ~ hitting 
Carbine... replacing the pistol 
and increasing fire power of 
an Infantry Regiment 33%... 
is “One Of The Best’ weapons 
our Fighting Yanks have. 

Among insurance companies, 
Central Life... now in its 48th 
year...strong, well-managed... 
offering low cost protection to 


policyholders... also is recog- 
nized as “One Of The Best.” 
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too, that putting ourselves in this 
vulnerable position in and of itself 
makes us better in the preparation. 
Self-discipline, then, is a crying 
need of today. It must be worked 
for—not wished for. To gain it, we 
can use a self-imposed plan of ac- 
tivity, which brings us into the pres- 
ence of one or two people each day 
with a kind of duty-urge. Such an 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Action—Continued 


activity is priceless in its possibilities 
for both morale and for profit. 


Today's Market 


And now a few refreshers as to 
present-day profitable fields for di- 
rect mail appeals. 

Today is a day when thoughts are 
in terms of survival, with protection 
the clarion call. There is no competi- 
tion between life insurance and War 
Bonds. War Bonds are savings 


plans. Life insurance is the only sav- ° 


ings completion plan if death inter- 
venes, plus the additional thought of 
matured War Bonds as the pick-up 
for future life insurance premiums. 

There seems to be good ground 
for single-need selling. Juvenile in- 
surance has been given a new 
impetus. Mortgage insurance is pop- 
ular. Clean-up plans need reenforce- 
ment, once—adequate insurance pro- 
grams have been automatically 
thrown out of correct family align- 
ment. The international emergency 
has made acute the need for business 
insurance. Key man insurance is 





appreciated today as never before. 
liquidation 


Business insurance is 








meeting hearty acceptance. If we 
realize that a great many businesses 
have been closed for the duration— 
making their liquidation value neg- 
ligible—and that these businesses are 
being maintained merely as a real 
estate location until after the war— 
we will realize, too, that a large addi- 
tional loss may be occasioned by the 
death of the owner before the war 
ends. I know of $300,000 of busi- 
ness insurance placed on this idea, 
when the door had otherwise been 
completely closed. 


Shock Insurance 


In a recent address, Irvin Ben- 
diner, an outstanding business insur- 
ance expert, made this statement: 
“Shock insurance has new meaning. 
If the government means to compel 
the use of cash surpluses by corpo- 
rations for the purchase of War 
Bonds, how will the business be able 
to realize cash upon the death of the 
proprietor or key man for the many 
cash requirements which his death 
will bring about. The cost of this 
insurance is negligible compared 
with the loss which would otherwise 
result.” 





We point with prid 


To this latest proof of Minnesota Mutual's healthy growth, and 
the unusual sales opportunities of its Social Security—Family . 
Policy—Payroll Deduction Plan. 


In ten years Minnesota Mutual insurance in force has increased 23.8%, about twice 
the average of the 25 largest mutual companies. 


The opportunity to obtain insurance protection for employees and all members of 
their families through small monthly deductions, with a minimum of detail and expense, 
is welcomed by employees and management alike in rapidly expanding plants and 
factories. The plan is now in operation in over 600 firms. 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


The rapidly increasing prospect 
held among women is a_ welcome 
and evident fact to us all. Prediec- 
tions are that, by the end of 1943, 
there will be 3,000,000 more women 
in industry. Many of these addi- 
tional women who will enter indus- 
try have never been employed be tore 
—and their wages are likely to be in 
a high bracket. 

You are familiar with all of these 
business sources, and many others 
and, into each phase of this prospect 
picture, direct mail can be made to 
fit with precision and great effect. 
It becomes almost a patriotic duty to 
resort to it in face of pressure of 
time and increasing transportation 
difficulties. It is welcomed by a pub- 
lic eager to avail itself of every bit 
of information. 

Is there any greater testimony to 
the hunger of the public for specific 
information about means for the 
protection of family and self, and 
their belief that life insurance may 
hold the answer, than the hundreds 
of requests which come in each 
month via direct mail campaigns to 
life insurance companies, agencies, 
and agents? Can we conceive of an\ 
medium which more delicately and 
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definitely can tie us into a profes- 
sional relationship than that which 
sets up a plan of your prospect ask- 
ing you, as an adviser, for informa- 
tion regarding a specific need—and 
receiving it by personal call or per- 
sonal appointment. It bears a true 
analogy to any other profession. 


The Life Line 


-stimates from Washington place 
the probable total income at $125 
hillions in 1943. Federal, state, and 
local taxes are estimated at $15 bil- 
lions; consumer goods and services, 
including year-to-year premiums for 
new and retained insurance, at $70 
billions. All this leaves a marginal 
$40 billions, plus, footloose. It is 
estimated that these billions will not 
be reached by even an all-time high 
levy of taxes Aptly it has been said 
that “insurance is more than a safety 
valve; it is the life line.” 


Your Prospects 


To all of this you may say, “So 
what? My class of prospects does 
not fall in this group. Their incomes 
are not increasing ; some are actually 
decreasing. And, to a large degree, 
the groups where incomes are in- 
creasing do not represent my pros- 
pecting field.” I wonder—on both 
accounts. I know agents who have 
felt that way, until they actually 
explored the resources of their own 
possibilities. They found that some 
of their own people were actually 
find.ng the insurance deposits just as 
they would have found the money 
for the new automobile—or the new 
home—simply because, in terms of 
their family’s happiness and protec- 
tion, they could not do otherwise. 
But they needed help to be brought 
toa realization of the situation. They 
found the money. And, among that 
vast group of war workers, these 
agents are finding many who are 
vocationally transferred at the mo- 
ment—but not permanently _ so. 
There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of prospects 
among the executives in manufac- 
turing plants engaged in war produc- 
tion, in transportation, and among 
technicians of all kinds. There is 
a civilian army that needs home 
defense! 


There are problems to be met, just 
as there have always been. There 
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are people just as anxious to meet 
those problems as they have always 


been. Our product has not changed ; 
it still offers the solution. Ignition 
is all that is needed. Self-discipline 
will provide at least some ignition 
—and direct mail will aid self-dis- 
cipline in taking you out enthusi- 
astically and dutifully to see people 
you would not otherwise see—with 
messages they would not otherwise 
get. 


Today's Opportunities 


Today is truly a day for action— 
for power—for enthusiasm. We 
know that, in our business, the 
measure of success of any under- 
writer is the enthusiasm he or she 
has in the work. The underwriter 
who is meeting the challenge of to- 
dav is finding opportunity in ob- 
stacles—rather than obstacles in 
opportunity. 

A challenge has been raised to our 
American way of life. The security 
of our families is at stake. Our 
right to home and happiness is in 
the balance—and for these rights 
America is at war! Tragic as the 
war is, can we not find solace in the 
conviction that we hold a means that 
can eventually bring order out of 
chaos—and put security into vic- 
tory? Could there possibly be any 
step more in tune with the preserva- 
tion of democratic ideals than the 
exercise of that right of democratic 
living—the maintenance of personal 
security through personal thrift? 
Could there possibly be any field that 
would offer greater urge because it 
is not only the essence of that for 
which we are at war—but is as well 
the only complete answer to the 
preservation of the victory in which 
we so confidently believe. Isn’t it 
worth every sacrifice of time and 
effort we can make inside as well 
as outside of our business? 


Way of Life 


I know we all agree that it is 
worthy even if it exacts a complete 
abandon to self-discipline, and I 
cherish the hope that you will adopt 
or sustain direct mail as machinery 
of action through which you will 
bring to countless hundreds a mes- 
sage they may not otherwise get— 


and open the way by which they can 
give to their loved ones not only 
the right to live but the way to live. 
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WHERE STRENGTH MEANS SAFETY 


More than 700,000 Americans have banded together in this com- 


pany for the financial security of themselves and their families. 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR 1942 


Total Insurance in Force . . . . $4,126,442,987 . . Increase over 1941 2.0% 
Total Admitted Assets. . . . . 1,525,724,943 . . a ™ Z 6.0% 
RS ae $2,832,135 . . 2 . * 10.9% 
PONE NS OU sw we ct we BIG ww wk tl ee 6o Nothomee 


SCALE OF DIVIDENDS TO BE PAID TO PREMIUM PAYING POLICYHOLDERS IN 1943 
SAME AS IN 1942 AND 1941 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN 
1857-1943 
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PROSPECTS' SOCIAL SECURITY 






From the "Field News" of Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


LL of us are more or less 
Ais of the ways in which 

life insurance can be arranged 
to supplement and bridge the gaps 
in Social Security benefits. What 
we may overlook is the fact that, 
without life insurance, it might be 
impossible for practical reasons for 
a person to avail himself of Social 
Security benefits to which he may 
be entitled. This is one of the angles 
of selling in connection with Social 
Security that deserves close atten- 
tion because of its sales appeal. It 
is a deeply latent human trait for a 
man to want to get what he pays 
for and this trait will often prove 
a potent ally in our sales efforts. 
A man who pays Social Security 
taxes regularly out of his wages or 
salary, naturally wants to make it 
possible for himself or his depend- 
ents to derive the benefits he has 
earned. 

Of course, the presence of life 
insurance has no direct bearing on 
whether ‘Social Security benefits 
could be paid or not. It does, how- 
ever, have a very practical indirect 
bearing. Social Security benefits 
alone might not be adequate and, 
if the payee secured employment 
covered by the Act, he would gen- 
erally forfeit his Social Security 
benefits. 





Dilemmas 


Take the case of a widow with 
two children. Suppose her husband 
had for five years prior to his death 
been working at employment covered 
by the Act at an average monthly 
salary of $200. His primary benefit 
would, therefore, be $36.75. His 
widow would be entitled to 4 of 
this benefit, $27.57, and each child 
would be entitled to % of the pri- 
mary benefit, $18.38. The Social 
Security benefits while the children 
were under 18 would, therefore, total 
$64.33. It would be practically im- 
possible for a widow to support 
herself and two children on this 
income. She would be obliged to 
secure employment herself and prob- 
ably hire someone out of her meager 
earnings to take care of the children. 
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Yet in securing’ employment in any 
occupation covered by the Act at 
a monthly wage of $15 or more, she 
would forfeit her share ($27.57) of 
the Social Security benefits. What 
a hopeless dilemma for a widow 
struggling alone to face. She can’t 
live on Social Security alone, yet if 
she tries to supplement it by getting 
a job, she takes a cut in Social 
Security benefits. A moderate 
amount of life insurance, arranged 
on a monthly income basis, would 
rescue the widow from such a fright- 
ful dilemma. It would raise the 
total income she would receive to 
a livable figure, enable her to take 
full advantage of her husband’s 
Social Security benefits and permit 
her to spend all her time rearing and 
educating her children. A monthly 
income policy to provide even so 
small an amount as $35 or $40 
throughout the period the children 
would be dependent upon her, would 
solve the problem. 


Full Benefits 


Now consider another case where 
life insurance makes it possible to 
derive full benefits from Social 
Security. Take the case of a man 
buying a home through a mortgage 
contract. He probably doesn’t have 
much set aside for his family; he’s 
putting all his surplus funds into 
his home, hastening the day when 
it will be his outright. If he dies 
before the mortgage is repaid, his 
family will probably be faced with 
loss of their home at a time when 
they need it most. Their meager 
income from Social Security will 
not be sufficient for them to rent 
elsewhere nor will it permit con- 
tinuing payments on the mortgage. 
A policy to cover the mortgage in 
event of the insured’s death would 
enable the family. to live much 
cheaper in their own home than they 
could rent elsewhere and, with 
shelter provided, they can live on 
their Social Security benefits and 
such income as they may derive from 
other insurance. If, without the in- 
surance, a debt-free home were not 


provided, it might be practically im- 
possible to make Social Security 
reach and the widow might have 
to battle at desperate odds to keep 
her family together by going to work 
herself, thus forfeiting her Social 
Security benefits. 


Life Income 


Life insurance also makes it pos- 
sible to take advantage of Social 
Security retirement benefits. Statis- 
tics published by the Social Security 
Board early in the year indicated 
that a vast percentage of those 
eligible for retirement benefits were 
not availing themselves of these 
benefits but were continuing to work 
instead. Whereas the total amount 
paid out on these benefits would 
normally increase each year, the total 
paid last year on Social Security re- 
tirement benefits was 13% less than 
the year before. Of course, this con- 
dition reflects the shortage of man- 
power attributable to the industrial 
activity caused by the war. Many 
men today past 65 continue working 
not only because of patriotic motives 
but for the very practical reason that 
jobs are available for them. These 
are not normal conditions, however. 
Under normal conditions, regular 
employment for men past 65 is out 
of the question. Their waning en- 
ergy is no match for the tempo that 
modern industry exacts and they 
must give place to more vigorous 
young men. If they continue work- 
ing past 65, they must content them- 
selves with less arduous jobs that 
pay but a fraction of their former 
incomes. Even so, such jobs are not 
always obtainable. Why do men past 
65 ignore Social Security payments 
for which they are eligible and con- 
tinue their accustomed work in of- 
fices and factories ? Because they like 
the work more than taking it easy? 
Emphatically No! They do so be- 
cause they feel they can’t afford to 
take their Social Security payments ; 
such income would be insufficient for 
their needs; it would provide only 
the barest necessities of life, if that. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 

Men over 65 want to retire all 
right. They’ve spent the best years 
of their life earning a living, provid- 
ing for their families and bearing 
their share of the load as industrious, 
self-supporting citizens. They are 
tired now and look wistfully to ease 
in their autumn years. Yet they shun 
with decent pride any reliance on 
charity as long as their ebbing vital- 
ity permits. 

Life insurance makes it possible 
for men past 65 to avail themselves 
of their Social Security payments 
and retire in peace and independence 
on a livable income. If a man earlier 
in life adopts a program to provide 
a moderate retirement income at 65, 
it will supplement his Social Secu- 
rity payments and make it possible 
to live comfortably on the combined 
total. Take the case of the man now 
35 who from the date the Social 
Security Act became effective in 
1937 until he reaches age 65, will 
have an average monthly income of 
$200 a month. That will mean 35 
years coverage under the Act. His 
Social Security income at 65 would 
be $47.25 which would increase 50% 


to $70.87 when his wife reaches 65. 
Such an income alone would hardly 
be adequate either for a man alone 
or for himself and his wife. A small 
retirement program started now, 
however, will provide that needed 
extra margin of income at 65. An 
Endowment at 65 policy for $3,968 
would, for example, provide an in- 
come of $25 a month for life (10 
years certain) beginning at age 65. 
At his present age 35, such a policy 
would require an annual premium of 
$120.15, just 5% of the average in- 
come on which his Social Security 
benefits were estimated. Such a pol- 
icy, too, would furnish the added 
income needed, in event of his un- 
timely death, to enable his widow to 
take advantage of her Social Secu- 
rity benefits. 

Some men prefer to anticipate an 
old age, not of complete leisure but 
of modified activity in keeping with 
their years. As pointed out in the 
recently published supplement to the 
Ordinary Salesmanship Course en- 
titled “The Social Security Angle,” 
some would like to have a small farm 
and raise poultry or others would 
like to have a small store. An En- 








THE 





Back of the Contract 


dowment at 65 policy (or the cash 
value of a life policy) could be used 
to finance such a purchase upon re. 
tirement. Since the prospect would 
thus be self-employed and would no; 
come under the Act, he could stil] 
enjoy the Social Security benefits 
earned through his previous employ- 
ment and augment this income from 
the proceeds of his farm or store. 
Such a retirement made possible 
through life insurance would be very 
attractive to many prospects and the 
suggestion would undoubtedly cap- 
ture their interest at once. 

The particular features you should 
stress in coordinating Social Security 
with life insurance will depend on 
the particular traits of the individual 
prospect. Suffice it to say that every 
man paying Social Security taxes 
will lend an attentive ear to your 
practical suggestion of making sure 
he or his family will get what he 
pays for. Social Security if used 
intelligently as a vehicle of approach 
and sales presentation will bring you 
many worthwhile sales, increase your 
clientele of satisfied policyowners 
and build your prestige as a com- 
petent, alert underwriter. 























MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


672 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
221 


MILLION DOLLARS 














Whether a contract be made as buyer or 
as seller, it gets its worth from the institution 
back of it—the ability and willingness of that 
institution to meet the terms of the agreement. 
Upon the record of its faithfulness to its” con- 
tracts rests the reputation of any company. 


—" a —s —- A 


Fidelity’s favorable reputation has been 
gained by over sixty-four years of friendly 
and fair relations with policyholders and 
agents alike. The value of its contracts are 
recognized by policyholders and agents alike 
in thirty-six states. 


A copy of ‘The Company Back of the Con- 
tract’ will gladly be sent to anyone interested. 
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DELITY MUTUAL LIFE § 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Elisworth Alan Roberts, President. 
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“ESSENTIAL? ME?°” 


Yes, Mr. Policyholder, you are a very essential 
fellow. There are 67 million of you. . . and that 
means one out of every two men, women and 
children in the United States own a life insurance 
policy like yours. 

Just by itself, your individual contribution to 
our country’s war-time economy may be a rela- 
tively minor one. But as part of a vast army 
of premium payers, you are 
doing a big job in helping to 
keep America’s finances on 
an even keel during these 
critical days. 

First of all, a large part of 
your premium dollar — and 
that of your neighbor —is 
helping the war effort by 





insurance assets was invested in Uncle Sam’s bonds. 

Second, your premium dollars are helping to 
stave off inflation. Every dollar added to the cash 
value of your life insurance policy is one more dol- 
lar of savings removed from the mad scramble of 
spending that is forcing prices upward. Your life 
insurance premiums are serving well on this 
important front. 

Third—and vitally impor- 
tant—your premiums are 
helping to keep up morale— 
yours, your family’s, your 
community’s. In these crucial 
times, your life insurance 
permits you to go about your 
daily work with a freer mind 
and a lighter heart. 
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going straight into U. S. PROVIDENT MuTvAL Essential, Mr. Policyholder? 


Government securities. Last Cann Demme Cone oy Piensemee Well, America just wouldn’t 


year the entire increase in life Pennsylvania 


@ Founded 1865 be America without you. 


A supply of the reprints of this advertisement will be furnished on request for distribution to policyholders. 


In replying, please use your business stationery and mention the name of this magazine. 
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Hold fast to a sound sense of your mission and its destiny. These are times that 
not only try men’s souls, but also rock nations to their very foundations. 

As a life insurance man, or woman, you are on a mighty mission. You are 
crusading against financial insecurity that lies in wait to attack and destroy the helpless. 

Holding fast to your mission — the task of patrolling the home front and pro- 


tecting family security — you are helping to preserve the American way of life and our 


national sovereignty. * 
A star on a service flag in a window .. . the thrills and chills of the battlefront 
. .. the cheers and tears when the boys come home again . . . these are not for you. Yours is 


the less glamorous role in the living drama of these chaotic times. In comparative obscurity, 
your vital task is done. The limelight for you will shine only from the lives of your 
fellowmen, but you know that warming light will surely shine. 

Keeping faith with the trust that America has in you, will bring a deep and 
abiding sense of work well done. And the unfolding destiny of your mission, through 
helping to maintain family security all over America, will be living testimony to your 
service on the home front. 


Hold fast to a sound sense of your mission and its destiny. 


_Aasachusel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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INSURANCE under we NAZIS 


From "The Policyholder,"’ popular British insurance journal published in Manchester. 


Committee has published a series 

of reports on Conditions in Ger- 
man occupied territories, and No. 5 
of the series, which deals with the 
Penetration of German Capital into 
Europe, shows how the insurance 
business of the occupied countries 
has been swallowed up by Germany. 
Generally speaking the application 
of the German system of economy 
involves the following consequences : 


Tox Inter-Allied Information 


(1) A general control of banking, 
industry and trade in order 
to render those activities sub- 
servient to German require- 
ments ; 

(2) An adjustment of exchange 
rates in order to make goods 
cheap for Germans—which 
means expensive for her 
dominated neighbours ; 

(3) Allocation not only of imported 
but also home-produced food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and 
manufactured articles ex- 
clusively at the will and in 
the interests of the German 
“master race’; and 

(4) Discrimination in the matter of 
prices, rates of pay and 
margins of profit to the defi- 
nite disadvantage of anyone 
not a German. 


One of the rich economic prizes 
that Germany was quick to seize in 
the occupied territories was the in- 
surance business, and the report re- 
ferred to shows how this has been 
done. 

Commencing with Belgium the re- 
port says that after 1918 Germany 
took little part in insurance there, 
although in 1938 about half of the 
500 undertakings were foreign, in- 
cluding 85 British and 76 French 
companies. By the end of 1941, how- 
ever, about 35 German insurance 
firms as well as all the large rein- 
surance undertakings had established 
branches in Belgium, the object be- 
ing to take over the business left 
behind by the departed British firms. 
Among individual companies men- 
tioned are the “Viktoria” of Berlin, 
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which has agencies in the Province 
of Antwerp, and the Aachener und 
Munchener Feuerversicherungsge- 
sellschaft. While there is little mari- 
time business for them, industrial 
and life insurance formerly covered 
by British interests have been taken 
over, and the whole of the rein- 
surance business previously con- 
ducted by Lloyds is now handled, 
as in France, by the Munich pool. 
French,and Dutch companies, it is 
understood, continue to handle such 
business as the Germans have per- 
mitted them to retain. 

In France 17 German companies 
have permits to carry on business. 
On the other hand, all French in- 
surance companies have been forced 
to join the Munich reinsurance pool, 
thus giving to the German pool a 
large part of the business carried on 
before the war by the London mar- 
ket. 

The whole insurance business of 
Luxembourg has been taken over 
by German enterprises. The process 
began when the Belgian Assurances 
Liegoises and the French Preserva- 
trice were absorbed by the Agrippina 
Konzern. The Belgian Proprietaires 
Reunis was forced to hand over its 
business to the Gladbacher Feuer- 
versicherungs-Gesellschaft, the Gar- 
antie Belge to the Kolnische Glasver- 
sicherungs A. G., while four French, 
two Swiss and one Belgian company 
were merged into the Provinziale 
feuerversicherungsanstalt der 
Rheinprovinz. 

On December 1, 1941, however, 
a new re-organisation amalgamated 
the whole insurance business of Lux- 
embourg into two public companies, 
one for life assurance and the other 
for real estate insurance. Thus the 
whole business of the Luxembourg 
insurance companies ceased to exist. 
At the present -time there are in 
Luxembourg only the two above- 
mentioned public companies and a 
few purely German companies. This 
is no doubt an outcome of the Ger- 
man policy of incorporating Luxem- 
bourg as part of the Reich. 

In German occupied Yugoslavia 


the branches of all the insurance 
companies of Zagreb working in 
Serbia have been taken over. In- 
formation is scanty in regard to 
Denmark, but it is known that in the 
beginning the Germans tended to 
interfere with normal insurance op- 
erations by the transfer of reinsur- 
ance business to German control. 
This tendency was vigorously re- 
sisted and no further attempts have 
been reported. 

In Bulgaria the Vienna Donau- 
Concordia is extending its business 
operations in Bulgaria. It has taken 
over, in particular, the Macedonian 
interests of the Zagreb “Dunav.” 

The firm of Jaus-Hubner in 
Bucharest, owned by a German firm 
of the same name, has taken over 
one of the biggest Roumanian in- 
surance companies, the Dorna Vatra, 
Societatea Anonima Romana de 
Asigurar, which was part owner of 
three other insurance companies and 
which had a share in the Roumanian 
branch of the Norwich Union Fire 
Society. German capital has also 
founded two new insurance com- 
panies, the Danubia S.A.R., Bucha- 
rest, with a capital of 12 million lei, 
and the Wiener Alliance S.A.R., 
Bucharest also with a capital of 12 
million lei. 

When the war is over one of the 
most difficult and complicated tasks 
will be to unravel the economic 
tangle by which Germany is seeking 
to bind the occupied territories to 
her “New Economic Order.” 

The Allied powers have made a 
formal declaration that all transfers 
of property of any kind in occupied 
countries, direct or indirect, lawless 
or superficially legal, may be de- 
clared invalid after the war. This 
applies also to territories merely 
“controlled” by the Axis powers, 
and no exceptions will be made for 
dealings supposed to have been made 
voluntarily. But it will obviously be 
a long time before the British offices 
recover the balances due to them 
from the continent. In any event 
they have mostly been written off 
by now. 
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NYONE who has listened to a radio, 
read newspapers or magazines or heard 
a pro-Axis speech anytime since the Nazi 
rose to power back in 1932 has been bored 
stiff by the continued reference to the ‘mas- 


ter race.” In fact, that unholy trio—the 
paperhanger, the bemedaled fat boy and 
the half-pint who is clubbed at both ends— 
have mesmerized their people with this 
monotonous theme song. 


While selling themselves on their own superi- 
ority, the beer-hall boys have also made 
some very nasty and derogatory cracks about 
the folks that people the democracies—to 
wit, us. According to them we're soft, we're 
push-overs, we're slap-happy and can hardly 
wait until the Herrenvolk get over here and 
show us how to be big, strong, healthy 
heil-ers like themselves. 


A MASTER RACE? 


After listening to this bilge for a decade, 
and then seeing Joe Stalin's boys push the 
“master race" all over the lot while the 
"degenerate" democracies chase Rommel 
clear out of his Panzers in Africa, we decided 
to look into the matter, in a statistical way, 
and check on this “master race” stuff. As 
we thought, like every other utterance of 
the peerless paranociac, it's a lot of malarky. 
The “Reichsgesundheitsblatt,” or Nazi na- 
tional health bulletin, recently admitted that, 
during the decade of happiness under 
Adolf's heel, there had been an increase 
in disease figures of from 500% to 800%. 
In the past two years diphtheria cases rose 
21%; tuberculosis increased 27%; scarlet 
fever, dysentery and whooping cough 
doubled. Tsk, tsk, Schikelgruber—and this is 
what you call the “master race?" 


FIGURES DON'T LIE! 


Now let's look at a statistical bulletin, issued 
by the Metropolitan Life, showing the mor- 
tality among industrial policyholders for the 
past two years. The figures are based on 
approximately 16,500,000 people and that's 
a pretty fair cross-section of our country. 
Diphtheria has decreased 20%; tuberculosis 
dropped 7%; scarlet fever 33% and whoop- 
ing cough 16%. Berlin newspapers please 
copy. We're sure the Metropolitan won't 
object. 


We were always told that figures don't lie 
and even the Nazi liars can't figure them- 
selves out of this one. No wonder that 
recent song is so popular—"’. . . Ya, we are 
der master race, pft-t-t-t-t-t, right in the 
Fuehrer's face." So—this gives you another 
good reason (if you need one) for buying 
more War Bonds. Let's keep the Germans 
and their germs on their side of the ocean! 
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CANADIAN SALES 


ESPITE demands on personal 

savings to buy Victory Bonds 
and War Savings Certificates, life 
insurance sales continue in good vol- 
ume. According to figures compiled 
by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and released by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, new ordinary business 
in Canada and Newfoundland dur- 
ing the month of January totalled 


$40,420,000. 


These sales which are based upon 
the experience of 18 companies 
representing 86% of the business in 
force, are for new settled-for ordi- 
nary insurance, exclusive of in- 
creases, revivals, dividend additions, 
reinsurance acquired, pension bonds 
without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 


ACCOUNTING AND 
STATISTICAL 


HE 22nd Conference of the In- 

surance Accounting and Statisti- 
cal Association will be held this year 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on April 22 and 23. As in 
the past, the Conference is open to 
all insurance companies—life, fire 
and casualty—whether or not they 
are members of the Association. The 
Association now has a membership 
of over two hundred companies with 
all branches of insurance well repre- 
sented. The theme of the Confer- 
ence this year will center around 
problems arising from the present 
war conditions. 


The officers of the Association 
are: L. R. Menagh, Prudential In- 
surance Company, President; L. E. 
Wilkins, Froggatt & Company, Inc., 
Vice President; R. L. Hughes, 
Guaranty Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CORRECTION 


On page 15 of the March issue appeared 
an article entitled “Inflation—Post War 
Outlook” by Dr. Lewis H. Haney. In the 
second paragraph the word “quality” ap- 
peared in italics. This should have been 
“quantity” instead. 


BRITISH SALES 


N THE January 16, 1943 edition 
B The Post Magazine (London) 
the sales of new Ordinary Life 
insurance for 40 British companies 
are listed for the years 1938, 1940, 
1941 and 1942. In 1938, the last 
year before the war, the new busi- 
ness of these companies totaled 
£176,785,211. The new business for 
1940, however, dropped to £97,693,- 
442, or a decrease of 45%. 


It.is interesting to note that in 
1941 these companies began to come 
back. In that year the sales totaled 
£117,337,591. This trend was con- 
tinued in 1942 when the sales 
amounted to £122,420,836 or 31% 
below the 1938 volume. The Post 
Magazine does not indicate what 
proportion of the new Life business 
in England these companies repre- 
sent. The data presented, however, 
in all probability are representative 
of the Life business in that country 
during the years covered. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Sell National Service 


EVERAL million dollars of Na- 

tional Service Life Insurance 
have been sold to members of the 
armed forces by underwriters asso- 
ciated with the New York City 
branch of the National Association. 
These agents are members of the As- 
sociation Soldiers’ Service Bureau. 
Some time ago the Association 
heard that the Army was finding it 
difficult to convince many soldiers 
that National Service Life Insurance 
was a good buy. These men offered 
their services free to the Comman- 
dant of an Army Post near New 
York City, and the results were most 
gratifying. At this particular post 
the underwriters were given a room 
and the men who had refused to buy 
were brought in and asked to listen. 
Approximately 75% of them then 
signed up. The experiment was re- 
peated on several occasions during 
the months of January and February 
with similar success. As a result, 
the National Association is going to 
offer the plan to its local associations 
on a nationwide basis, subject to re- 
strictions made by the War Depart- 
ment. 
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Memorandum from BEN WILLIAMS the Mutual Life Insurance Company 


DIRECTOR OF TRAINING of New York 


March 17, 1943 


To J. Roger Hull, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


Our new Training Program for full-time Field Underwriters is off toa 
most gratifying start. One man with 26 years of life insurance selling, 
and another who regularly writes a million a year and more are among 
those signed up for intensive study of such basic topics as Investments, 
Prospecting, Prestige and Motivation, Letters and Advertising, etc. 


Our new Daily Plan Book has also been well received. Only a small 
fraction of our Field Underwriters elected to meet a higher minimum 
production requirement which, as you know, is the alternative to 
using the weekly Plan Book. 


Our grading of the questionnaire has already pointed up some excellent, 
practical material for The Mutual Life Three—Day Schools, scheduled 
in July for various sections of the country. 


I can report that the Field Underwriters are working earnestly to 
meet the standards which will send them, with all expenses paid, 
to the Company regional school in July. 


After the Three—Day School, as our Course continues, we plan to 
take more advanced life insurance subjects, and to step up sharply 
the production requirement which is equally as essential as the 
study course and the use of the Plan Book. 


The completion of this 2-year training program, with the habit of using 
a Daily Plan Book firmly established, should go far toward achievement 
of your goal of helping Mutual Life Field Underwriters to render a more 
professional service to the insuring public, and thus make a better living 
for themselves and their families. 


With this splendid response of our men in the field to the new training 
program, I feel that we are on our way. 





OUR 100m ( 
ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR 
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THE ATNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Hartford, Connecticut December 31, 1942 Morgan B. Brainard, President 


@ 


These figures are a guarantee of financial freedom and protective power 
for hundreds of thousands of 7Etna policyowners. They stand for mighty 
resources directed at the conservation of life and property values. They 
are heartening figures, reflecting the enthusiastic work of thousands of 
ZEtna representatives and employees. And no small part of the results 
revealed by these figures was due to the efforts of the nearly two thousand 
ZEtna men and women who now serve in the armed forces of their country. 











<JCONDENSED STATEMENTS} 
(As filed with the State of New York) 


93rd Annual Statement of The Atna Life Insurance Company 


Capital $15,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 30,642,494.89 


$847,864,568.93 $802,222,074.04 





Surplus to policyholders $45,642,494.89 


Securities carried at $14,340,366.46 in above statement 
are deposited with public authorities, as required by law. 


36th Annual Statement of The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Capital $3,000,000.00 


ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 22,986,358.16 
$89,064,288.47 $63,077,930.31 





Surplus to policyholders $25,986,358.16 


Securities carried at $1,097,689.57 in above statement 
are deposited with public authorities, as required by law. 


30th Annual Statement of The Automobile Insurance Company 


Capital $5,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 8,950,351.13 


$32,778,446.28 $18,828,095.15 





Surplus to policyholders $13,950,351.13 


Securities carried at $591,703.24 in above statement 
are deposited with public authorities, as required by law. 


33rd Annual Statement of The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 2,178,609.07 


$6,702,551.58 $3,523,942.51 





Surplus to polieyholders $3,178,609.07 


Securities carried at $244,570.30 in above statement 
are deposited with public authorities, as required by law. 


Paid to or for policyholders since organization $2,159,562,876.46 
Total premium income—all com panies—1942 209 278,373.28 
Life insurance in force December 31, 1942 5 ,230,527,654.00 
Increase in life insurance in force during 1942 373 728,582.00 





The Aitna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
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THE LEGA 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


“Exchange of Policy'’ Clause Does 
Not Include the Addition of 
Disability Benefits 


N 1927 the plaintiff applied for an 

ordinary life insurance policy, plus 
disability and double indemnity bene- 
fits, and tendered the premium re- 
quired for such policy. The insur- 
ance company refused to issue the 
policy with those additional benefits 
attached, but issued an ordinary life 
non-participating policy of insurance 
in the sum of $10,000.00, and paid 
back to the appellant the portion ot 
the premium chargeable to the addi- 
tional benefits. 

The plaintiff accepted the limited 
policy and refund, and thereafter 
performed all conditions required ot 
him under that policy and, purport- 
ing to act under the “Exchange ot 
Policy Clause,” contained in such 
policy, demanded that the respondent 
exchange the ordinary lite policy for 
another policy identical with the is- 
sued policy, except that he demanded 
that there be attached a rider or sup- 
plemental contract providing for dis- 
ability benefits at the rate of $10.00 
per month for each $1,000 of lite 
insurance provided in the life policy. 

The “Exchange of Policy Clause” 
contained in the original policy reads 
as follows: 


“At any time while in full force, 
provided the Insured is then less 
than 60 years of age, this policy 
may be changed without medical 
examination for a policy of the 
same amount upon any form 1ts- 
sued by the Company at the time 
this policy takes effect and which 
provides for a higher rate of pre- 
mium. Such change will be made 
upon the written application there- 
lor, ete.” 


Query: Was the plaintiff entitled 
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to the policy with the disability bene- 
fits’ 

The court held: The rule that all 
clauses in insurance policies must be 
interpreted most strongly against the 
insurer and all ambiguities must be 
resolved in favor of the insured, 
does not apply where the meaning 
of a clause is clear and the intent 
of the parties positive ; the rule can- 
not operate to change the nature of 
the contract and to cast upon the 
insurer a liability obviously not as- 
sumed. A policy of life insurance, 
like any other contract, must be 
interpreted according to the inten- 
tion of the parties as expressed in 
the instrument. The “Exchange of 
Policy Clause” in a life policy does 
not entitle the insured to exchange 
the life policy, which has no dis- 
ability provision, for a life policy 
with a rider covering disability bene- 
fits, in addition to the death in- 
demnity. Harry M. Baine v. Con- 


tinental Assurance Co., California 
Supreme Court (In Banc), Sept. 30, 
1942, 21 Cal. (2d) Adv. p. 1, 129 
P. (2d) 396, 142 A.L.R. 1253. 











Commission of Internal Revenue Has 
No Right to Apply Cash Value of a 
Delinquent's Life Insurance to 
Payment of His Taxes 


N April 25, 1918, the Penn 

Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany (the appellee) issued and de- 
livered to James A. House in Ohio 
its twenty-payment policy on his life 
in a principal sum payable to the 
insured’s wife as beneficiary. The 
policy reserved to the insured the 
right to change the beneficiary, a 
right which he exercised on Sep- 
tember 26, 1933, by substituting his 
son and daughter, or the survivor of 
them, as the beneficiaries, who, at 


' all times thereafter, continued to be 


such. 

In July, 1935, the Insurance Com- 
pany was notified by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue that a lien ex- 
isted in favor of the United States 
against all property and rights to 
property belonging to the insured on 
account of the latter’s liability for 
unpaid taxes due the United States. 
On November 18, 1935, notice of 
the Collector’s levy and a warrant 
of distraint were served on the In- 
surance Company at its home office 
in Philadelphia, and on December 
14, 1937, final notice of the Collec- 
tor’s demand was likewise served on 
the Insurance Company. A second 
notice of levy and warrant of dis- 
traint and, likewise, a second final 
notice and demand were served by 
the Collector on the Insurance Com- 
pany, in Philadelphia, on February 
5, 1940. 

In the meantime the policy had 
lapsed because of the insured’s fail- 
ure to pay the quarterly premium 
due July 9, 1936. Upon the happen- 
ing of that event, and in accordance 
with the provision in the policy for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


automatic extended insurance, the 
then cash surrender value was used 
by the company to place the policy 
on an extended insurance basis in 
a reduced principal sum for a term 
expiring July 16, 1943. In due 
course the cash surrender value of 
the policy will be entirely consumed 
by the running of the term of the 
extended insurance under the non- 
forfeiture provision of the policy. 
The insured never took any action 
to obtain the cash surrender value 
of the policy, nor did he ever tender 
the policy to the company for can- 
cellation. The Insurance Company 
does not maintain separate funds as 
respective reserves for individual 
insurance contracts and the reserve 
upon the policy in question is a part 
of the general assets of the company. 

Query: Did the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue have the right to 
apply the cash surrender value of 
this policy to the payment of de- 
linquent taxes of the insured? 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Third Circuit, on July 


24, 1942 held: That the property or 


rights to property owned by an in- 
sured in a policy of insurance are 
not in the possession of the insur- 
ance company so long as nothing 
has occurred to accrue the insurer’s 
contractual liability. How Congress 
might render definite an insured’s 
pecuniary interest under a life insur- 
ance policy so that the insurer's dis- 
charge from its contractual liability 
would follow from its paying the 
insured’s accrued interest in the pol- 
icy to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue on account of a tax delinquency 
of the insured is neither for us to 
discuss nor consider. It is sufficient 
for present purposes that Congress 
did not act to that end in Sec. 3710 
of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
“property, or rights to property,” 
contemplated by Sec. 3710 are only 
such as where the holder’s payment 
or transfer thereof to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue will operate to 
discharge the holder's liability to the 
owner. 

The judgment of the District 
Court in favor of the Insurance 
company was afhrmed. U. S. v. 
Penn Mut. Life Ins. Co., 130 F. 
(2d) 495, 142 A.L.R. 888. 


Insanity of Assured as Excusing Lack 
of Proof of Disability 


N May 21, 1929, New York 

Life Insurance Company issued 
a policy on the life of Elmer J, 
Bennett, providing for payment in 
case of death, of $3,000.00; also 
double indemnity under specified cir- 
cumstances and total disability bene- 
fits to the insured under specified 
conditions. 


Proof of death was duly made 
and the death benefit of $3,000.00 
was paid to the beneficiary, but her 
claim for disability benefits and for 
return of premiums paid by the in- 
sured during his disability was re- 
fused by the insurance company. 
The insured died March 24, 1939, 
leaving surviving him the beneficiary 
under the policy. On April 10, 1939, 
following the death of the insured, 
the beneficiary gave due notice and 
made proof to the defendant at its 
home office of the permanent dis- 
ability of the said Elmer J. Bennett, 
alleging that he suffered from per- 
manent disability continuously from 
April 19, 1933 up to and including 
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nick of time. 


“Sir: Your Hat!’’ 


We realize that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it is far from polite to say, 
Here's your Hat. What's your Hurry?”. 
But to the Life Insurance salesman there 
may be no friendlier advice. For, just 
at this very moment there may be a 
prospect who is just right for your visit. 
Look over your prospect cards! Pick out 
a likely name. Put on your hat and get 
over to see him. No matter what the out- 
come, it will not be time wasted. Per- 
haps you may get to see him just in the 


So don't wait. Here sir, Your hat! 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE : 
CHICAGO i ILLINOIS 


‘sb Faithful as Old Faithful” 
DURING 1942 








FIELD BUILDING 





New Paid Business to Insurance in Force ........ 94% 
Insurance in Force Increased .................. 5.5% 
Admitted Assets Increased ................... 8.0% 
I er ee eee 7.6%, 
ELE Oe 14.2%, 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages ...... 4.5%, 
Average Interest Received on Bonds .......... 3.4% 
Se NUDED GEUUEOD 5 oc ccc ccweccescctese 44%, 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole ............ 3.8% 


Lapse Ratio ... 
Insurance in Force $205,617,511.00............. 





ail a 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


b 








. 














MUTUAL TRUST LIFE is a purely mutual net level pre- 
mium reserves Company. It operates in the East as well 
as the West. Its Eastern territory includes New York, 
er Jersey, Pennsylvania and all of the six New England 
tates. 
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the date of his death, and that dis- 


ability benefits were due under the 


policy at the time of his death in the 
sum of $2,130.00; that during said 
time, while the premiums were being 
regularly made by the said Elmer J. 
Bennett, he was mentally incompe- 
tent and incapable to understand or 
comprehend his rights and duties, 
and that he was incapable and in- 
competent to attend to or transact 
his ordinary business affairs. The 
beneficiary further alleged that she 
had no knowledge of or access to 
the insurance policy and knew noth- 
ing of the terms and conditions of 
said life insurance policy. 

Query: Did the insured’s condi- 
tion excuse him and the beneficiary 
for their failure to give notice of 
total disability as provided for under 
the terms of the contract, so as to 
entitle the beneficiary to recover dis- 
ability benefits and return of pre- 
miums paid during such disability? 

The court held: “The contract 
says that: ‘Upon receipt at the Com- 
pany's Home Office, before default 
in payment of premium, of due 
proof that the Insured is totally dis- 
abled * * * the following benefits 
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will be granted. * * * The com- 
pany will waive the payment of any 
premium falling due during the pe- 
riod of continuous total disability.’ 
It does not say payments past due 
will be waived but premiums ‘falling 
due’; not have fallen. 

“It appears from the contract that 
two events must occur before a legal 
right or cause of action accrues, viz., 
disability and proof of disability.” 

The law’s abhorrence of forfeit- 
ures does not include a case where 
one: fails to obtain benefits as the 
result of his failure to perform 
a necessary condition precedent. 
Judgment for the Insurance Com- 
pany. Addie Bennett v. New York 
Life Ins. Co., Idaho Supreme Court, 
January 19, 1942, 121 P. (2d) 551, 
142 A.L.R. 841. 


A & © 


HE Crown Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
admitted to membership in_ the 
American Life Convention, increas- 
ing to 174 the total of United States 
and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies that are affiliated with the 
Convention. 





WOMEN AT WORK 
COMPARATIVELY small 


number of women were killed 
in occupational accidents in 1942, 
despite the great increase in the em- 
ployment of women in industrial 
work. The statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany have issued some figures on 
fatal accidents to women, based on 
the mortality experience of that 
company’s industrial policyholders. 
The statisticians estimate that in 
the United States only about 350 
women died from occupational in- 
juries in 1942, compared with 300 
in 1940. This is in marked contrast 
to the 18,500 work accident fatali- 
ties among men. The statisticians 
attribute this showing to the fact 
that women are not being placed in 
the more hazardous occupations. 
Despite the newness of women to 
the various industrial fields, there is 
no real indication that the number 
of fatal occupational accidents 
among women is actually rising out 
of proportion to the increased num- 
bers of women employed. 
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YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


98th Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The accompanying 98th Annual State- 
ment of Condition reflects the consist- 
ent policy of the Company to support 
the government in its war effort, as it 
has done in past wars, and to give the 
greatest possible protection to its policy- 
holders. 


The following are some pertinent facts 
relating to the Company’s business and 
its Statement for the year 1942: 


1. The assets of the Company were in- 
creased during the year by $154,000,000 
to a total figure of $3,142,000,000. 


2. Of this amount over $1,266,000,000, 
or approximately 40 per cent of the total 
assets, are United States Government 
obligations, the Company having in- 
creased its net holdings of these obliga- 
tions by about $379,000,000 during the 
year. 

3. About 1,270 of the Company’s em- 
ployees and agents are in military service. 

4. At the end of 1942 there were over 
3,080,000 policies in force representing a 
total of approximately $7,130,000,000 of 


> 


life insurance, a net increase of over 
$117,000,000 during the year. New insur- 
ance in 1942 amounted to $403,000,000. 
Although this is 9'% per cent less than 
the amount of new insurance paid for in 
1941, our active agency force in 1942 was 
reduced by about 20 per cent, primarily 
through war service. Lapses and sur- 
renders were the lowest in over twenty 
years. 


5. After making appropriate additions 
to policy reserves and after writing down 
the book values of real estate and mort- 
gage loan assets to conservative current 
valuations, the Company has added 
$13,813,000 to its Surplus Funds for gen- 
eral contingencies. These funds now ex- 
ceed $200,000,000. 


6. The Company has declared the same 
scale of annual dividends for 1943 as for 
1942. This means that about $32,000,000 
in dividends are available for payment 
to policyholders during the year 1943. 


Through periods of prosperity and de- 
pression, epidemics, wars, and inevitable 


post-war adjustments, the New York 
Life Insurance Company has for the 98 
years of its existence made safety its 
first consideration. In doing so the Com. 
pany not only has successfully protected 
its policyholders and their beneficiaries 
but also has been an important stabiliz. 
ing factor in the family and economic 
life of the nation. 


A more complete report as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, containing additional sta. 
tistical and other information of interest 
about the Company, will be sent upon 
request. A list of bonds and preferred 
and guaranteed stocks owned by the 
Company is also available. These book- 
lets may be obtained by writing to the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


eyo, 


Presideni 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks......... 
United States Government —— 


December 31, 1942 


$57,827,511.14 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 
Contracts. .... 


$2,507,400, 739.00 








Ss < aks dines catabhs 0 0es wk 1,266,655,610.00 Present value of amounts not yet due 
All other Bonds: on Supplementary Contracts. . . . 212,093,544.26 
State, County and Policy Claims in process of settle- 
ae soeee yore see ment, or incurred but not yet re- 
allroad. ....... 270,326,948.00 rted . ax 13, 172,607.04 
Public Utility. ... 356,276,193.00 ( _ 926,260,695.00 8S ro RAE RO CII nun nan 
Ra Meataial inch ividends left with the Company. $8,360,197. 
Miscellaneous.. 62,858,575.00 Premiums, Interest and Rents wld 
Canadian....... 92,868,043.00 EE EP eee Fee 16,176,858.80 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed. .. 85,250,972.00 Reserved for other Insurance Lia- 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 414,391,747.22 bilities... .. 5,300,390.34 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 256,337,031.57 Dividends pay: able linteet 19438. $2,090,061.00 
Real Estate: Reserve for fluctuations in Ssslion 
Home Office... . . $13,437,231.00 ST ie ws basen dense eee 4,000,000.00 
| 77,501,760.62 ililinin 
Other Properties.. 64,064,529.62 Miscellaneous Liabilities. ......... 11,885, 125.85 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. 25,613,885.88 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums Total Liabilities.......... $2,940,478,923.46 
SEEN s 06 9s 605566 0000 0hte cise $1,030,854.75 Surplus Funds held for general 
NS bab nadebabaitann dhs 1,361,985.90 contingencies ......++eesee6. 201,753,130.62 
$3,142,232,054.08 $3, 142,232,054.08 





Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities 
valued at $44,527,738.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 





*This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 
are carried at par. 





The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 


shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 
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Craig's Extension 


In going over company reports, I 
have come across the expression 
“Craig’s Extension” on several oc- 
casions. Wil you please explain 
what this means? 

The American Experience Table 
of Mortality was published in 1868. 
The Table starts at age 10 with a 
radix of 100,000 and ends with three 
deaths between ages 95 and 96, the 
latter being, therefore, the limiting 
age of the table. In 1900, J. M. 
Craig prepared an extension of this 
table to age zero. Since then other 
extensions have also been prepared. 
In short, the words “Craig’s Ex- 
tension” indicate that the company is 
using his particular Extension Table. 


Beveridge Report 


Nowhere except in Best’s LIFE 
INSURANCE NEws ( January edition, 
page 46) have I seen any reference 
to the effect that the Beveridge re- 
port contained a recommendation for 
nationalizing Ordinary Life insur- 
ance. Is this correct? 


Section 382 of the Beveridge Re- 
port in dealing with Life and En- 
dowment insurance, reviews the 
business of Industrial insurance 
companies and collecting societies. 
The Report recommends that there 
be established under the general 
supervision of the Minister of So- 
cial Security, an Industrial Assur- 
ance Board working not for profit. 
This statutory corporation “would 
have a monopoly of insurance with 
the use of collectors and would be 
authorized to undertake Ordinary 
Life assurance subject to a maxi- 
mum of amount insured, say £300, 
* * * | The Board would take over 
the bulk of the work of the existing 
Industrial Life Offices with their 
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staffs and would bring about econ- 
omies, first by eliminating com- 
petition, second by encouraging pay- 
ment of premiums otherwise than 
through collectors, third by limiting 
voluntary insurance so far as pos- 
sible to insurance likely to be within 
the permanent means of the policy- 
holder.” 


Conversion of Fraternals 


How many fraternal societies 
domiciled in New York State, or 
operating therein, have im recent 
years changed, through reincorpora- 
tion, to a stock or mutual legal re- 
serve basis? A similar change has 
been recommended. 


Section 54, Article 4, of the New 
York Insurance Code states: “No 
mutual insurance corporation and 
no fraternal beneficial society shall 
be converted into a stock corpora- 
tion.” Section 487, however, permits 
a fraternal to change to the mutual 
basis if it complies with the sections 
of the law pertaining to mutual life 
insurance companies, which, briefly 
(Section 196), calls for proof that 
1,000 policies with at least $1,000 
insurance each, have been written, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here. together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers” (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of "Service" inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 


















upon which $25,000 first year pre- 
miums have been collected—law also 
requires $150,000 paid-in surplus in 
cash at inception of company, and 
maintenance of $100,000 surplus 
thereafter. 

In recent years only two New 
York State fraternals have rein- 
corporated as mutual companies— 
Empire State Mutual, Jamestown, 
N. Y., 1936; Expressmen’s Mutual, 
New York City, 1935. The Luth- 
eran Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa (licensed in New 
York) reorganized as a mutual com- 
pany in 1938. There are several 
other companies which originally 
operated as assessment concerns and 
later reincorporated as mutual legal 
reserve life companies, but these 
actions took place many years ago. 


First Borrowers’ Insurance 


Will you please give us the name 
of the first life insurance company 
to insure borrowers from Loan and 
Finance Companies? 


Many life insurance companies 
naturally have issued regular pol- 
icies for years as a protection against 
indebtedness of all types, but ap- 
parently the Morris Plan Insurance 
Society of New York was the first 
company to write insurance on the 
lives of borrowers and this occurred 
in September, 1917 when that com- 
pany began business. The Lincoln 
National Life insurance Company 
was one of the pioneer life insurance 
companies in selling life insurance 
in connection with bank accounts 
for the protection of a certain sav- 
ings goal on the part of the insured. 
This, however, might better be 
termed bank savings insurance. The 
Lincoln National issued policies of 
this type as early as about 1919. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Service Information—Continued 


From Mutual to Stock 


I am sure you are acquainted with 
the conditions surrounding — the 
change of Blank Life from a mutual 
to a stock company—something I 
believe has never been done by any 
other company before or since. You 
are probably also familiar with the 
transactions that have taken place 
since that time. 


Following is a list of companies 
which changed from the mutual to 
the stock basis and the year of such 
transition: 


American Reserve ........ 1925 
Central Life (Ta.) ....... 1902+ 
Eureka-Maryland ........ 1918 
Farmers Union .......... 1933 
EN a OS 1910 
Midland National ........ 1909 
Monumental ........... 1928 
National Equity ......... 1927 
National Old Line ....... 1930 
Northwestern Nat'l. ...... 1927 
Olympic National ........ 1940 
Pioneer American ........ 1937 
Policyholders Nat. ....... 1938 
Pyramid (Ark.) ......... 1928 
Reliable (Mo.) .......... 1916 
gS 1930 
St. Louis Mutual ........ 1930T 
We ee bck cncdeewee 1936 


In addition to the foregoing, there 
have been a number of companies 
which changed from a mutual assess- 
ment or fraternal basis to the stock 
basis, such as the Empire Life & 
Accident of Indianapolis, the Equi- 
table Life of Washington, D. C., the 
Globe Life of Chicago, Illinois 
Bankers Life, North American Life 
& Casualty, Minneapolis, etc. Also 
a number of promotions have con- 
templated the organization of a mu- 
tual company with a change later 
made to the stock basis under ar- 
rangements such as “Stock with 
Policy,” ete. 


Reinsurance and Substandard 


Can you advise me if the New 
York Life Insurance Company has 
a reinsurance agreement with any- 
one else, and, secondly, to what ex- 
tent of mortality under the numeri- 
cal system will they accept risks? 


t Changed to stock in 1902 and changed back 
to mutual in 1919. 

t Changed to stock and mutual from mutual 
in 1930 and back to mutual jn 1942, 


The New York Life at this time 
neither accepts nor cedes reinsur- 
ance. Sub-standard risks will be 
accepted up to 350%. The premium 
required for sub-standard business 
is calculated in one of two ways: 
Flat extra premium or rated-up age. 


Origin of Disability 


H’as not The Travelers Insurance 
Company the first American stock 
life insurance company to adopt a 
Disability Clause? 

Yes, The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, was the first 
American stock life insurance com 
pany to employ a Disability Clause. 
The first American company to 
adopt it was the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Phila 
delphia in 1896—The Travelers 
made it available in 1902. Disability 
insurance first appeared in Life In- 
surance policies in German compa- 
nies back in 1876. 


2'/2°%/, Reserves 


I would appreciate it 1f you would 
supply me with a list of the life tn- 
surance companies which are operat- 
ing on the 2Y%% reserve basis, or 
which have announced the future 
adoption of such a basis. 

The following companies have 
adopted, or will adopt, the reserve 
basis indicated: Aetna, Amer. Exp. 
24%% ¥.L.P. on participating only ; 
Berkshire, changing Retirement An- 
nuities to 24%4%; Connecticut Gen- 
eral, changing to 2%2% February 
15th on participating; Continental 
American, changing to American 
Exp. 24%; Equitable (N. Y.), 
changing to American Men 244% ; 
Lutheran Mutual, American Men 
2%4%—end of March; Mutual Sav- 
ings, adopted American Men 244% ; 
North Carolina Mutual, changing 
to American Men, 24%4%; Pruden- 
tial, is on American Men 2%% 
F.L.P.; Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity, American Men 244% F.L.P. 
The Metropolitan Life is men- 
tioned here so that you will have 
a list of all companies using a regu- 
lar reserve basis under 3% for new 
business—the Metropolitan employs 
the American Men Ultimate Table 
at 234%. Of course, you know that 
there are other companies which 
have adopted an interest rate lower 
than 3% for settlement options but 
we gather that you wish us to cover 
only the reserve basis itself. 
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TELL HIM YOU HAVE 
COME TO: 


UGGEST a letter from insured 

to guide his beneficiary. 

If eligible for service in armed 
forces, explain advance premiums, 
salary allotment, automatic premium 
loans, power of attorney, soldiers’ 
and sailors’ civil relief act— National 
Service Life Insurance. 

Suggest the making of a_ will 
under guidance of counsel. If he is 
a newcomer to your state, he moves 
into a new set of laws of descent 
and distribution. 

Find out if he is covered by social 
security act. Does he know what the 
old age and survivorship benefits are 
in his case? If he is in a new job 
check to see if he is paying social 
security taxes on more than the first 
$3,000 he has earned in the calendar 
year. 

lind whether his present insur- 
ance would provide sufficient income 
for the family. 

lind out if he should increase his 
clean-up fund because of greatly in- 
creased taxes (especially income 
taxes ). 

Arrange an income settlement. 

Find out whether there are en- 
dorsements that should be protected, 
retirement income options, accidental 
death benefits. 

Find out if the retirement income 
value of his policy is as much as it 
should be. 

Volunteer to program his present 
insurance, 

Suggest a definite program for in- 
creasing the insurance estate. What 
should the next step be? 

Suggest educational fund for chil- 


dren. , “ ; 
National Life (Vt.) 
(From Los Angeles Agency) 
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CONVOYS 


[lk IX Insurance is the convoy sys- 

tem applied to our everyday life. 
In war or in peace, in good times 
or in bad, Life Insurance, grouping 
together the combined savings of 
hundreds of thousands of policy- 
owners, convoys the individual or 
the family safety to their various 
destinations. It provides sure, safe, 
definite dollars when dollars are 
needed most. Beneficiaries reach 
their “ports” safely when convoyed 
by Life Insurance. 

Just as the Navy and the Air 
Force have a job to do in protecting 
supply lines of war, we, as Life 
Underwriters, have a job to do in 
protecting the supply lines of Amer- 
ican families—arranging safe con- 
voy for individuals and families. 

Our job is important. We can 
make it more important by doing it 
better and acting as “skippers’’ of 
larger convoys.—Pacific Mutual. 
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TESTED SENTENCES THAT SELL 


HY leave everything to chance—why 
not leave something to your family? 

You cannot escape death or taxes. Life 
insurance helps you to meet both. 

It takes more than good intentions to feed 
a widow and her children. 

lt is a mistaken kindness to provide so 
well today that no provision can be made 
for tomorrow. 

Did you ever know of a man or a family 
that was worse off through owning life in- 
surance? 

You know what this plan will cost in 
premiums, but you can only guess how great 
will be the cost to your family in suffering 
and humiliation if you deny it this protection. 

Can you think of any possible contingency 
under which you might regret that you 
bought this policy? Or can you think of 
any contingency when you will be deeply 
grateful that you did make the purchase? 

Franklin Life 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 


IKE Insurance for business pur- 

poses is a promising field for sales 
today. When business insurance is 
bought, there is usually a family 
reason also involved. 


The greatest opportunities are 
undoubtedly among smaller busi- 
nesses—partners and _ sole _ pro- 
prietors. You do not have a board 
of directors to sell, and these mod- 
erate size business insurance sales 
are fine practice for bigger cases 
when they come up. 


In a small concern the business is 
all that the proprietor or the partner 
has to leave to his family, in most 
cases. He usually draws out only 
the smallest possible “salary.” He 
can, however, be sold on the idea 
of the business paying for the in- 
surance as the premium will usually 
be only 5%, 10% or 15% of the 
annual profits. 


——_ 


Business insurance provides a re- 
serve for emergencies, credit pur- 
poses, ready funds to continue the 
business as a going concern in the 
event of a death, or to help support 
the family, or provide for chil- 
dren’s education, without the neces- 
sity of disposing of the business. 
Bankers like business insurance. Is 
it not better to have life-boats and 
life-preservers than to spend money 
to make a ship bigger? By the same 
reasoning is not life insurance a 
wise precaution and better than con- 
tinued expansion? 


It is always appropriate to talk 
business insurance. Make your sales 
talk definite, human, interesting, and 
keep your prospect’s viewpoint fore- 
most—talk his language.—Equitable 
Life, (N. Y.) 
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WAR YEAR 


[FE insurance claims paid in the 

first year of the war, resulting 
from deaths among the armed forces 
of the United States amounted to 
$14,000,000 under 9,800 policies, the 
Institute of Life Insurance an- 
nounces on the basis of a summary 
of information obtained from the 
life insurance companies of the coun- 
try. The average amount of the 
claims paid was 1,429. 


Cover All Causes 


These payments included claims 
arising from deaths of service men 
due to normal causes as well as 
claims resulting from war casualties. 

The number of policy claims, the 
Institute estimates, was probably 
twice as large as the number of 
deaths, for the average ownership 
among the population is two policies 
per policyholder. Most of the mem- 
bers of the armed forces are also 
protected by National Service Life 
Insurance. 


I'% of U. S. Total 


“The relationship of claims on 
service men in the first year of the 
war to the over-all picture of the 
life insurance business in this coun- 
try, said Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 


SERVICE CLAIMS 


dent of the Institute, “is apparent 
from the fact that life imsurance 
companies are paying death benefits 
at the rate of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. The amount of the 
claims on members of the armed 
forces—$14,000,000—is less than 
1% per cent of this total of pay- 
ments to all beneficiaries, while the 
number of claims involved—9,800— 
is about 1 per cent of the million 
policies maturing as death claims. 

“The record shows that, in spite 
of war casualties, the total death 
claims paid by the life insurance 
companies in 1942 were slightly be- 





FORBES APPOINTED 
COMMISSIONER 


AVID A. FORBES, a veteran 

insurance man, with 22 years’ 
experience, has been appointed Com- 
missioner for the state of Michigan. 
Mr. Forbes began his new duties on 
February 23 last. His insurance 
career began in 1921, when he en- 
tered a general insurance agency. 
In 1935 and 1936, he served as Pres- 
ident of the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and from 
1936 to 1940, he served on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


low the aggregate of such payments 
in the year before the war. 


3,350,000 Are Policyholders 


“It is evident from these figures 
that the life insurance companies are 
only beginning to experience in their 
claim payments the impact of the 
war. The survey by the Institute, 
part of a larger study now being 
made of the role of life insurance 
in the war, shows that one out of 
every twenty American life insur 
ance policyholders 1s now in the 
armed forces, the number of policy 
holders serving in the Army, Navy 
and other armed forces being esti 
mated at 3,350,000.” 


New Claim Procedure 


Claims paid within the first wat 
year reflect the successful operation 
of the new procedure, worked out 
by the life insurance companies in 
cooperation with the four branches 
of the armed services, to expedite 
the payment of war claims. There 
is today a relatively small time lag 
between death and the claim pay- 
ment under this system whereby 
copies of certificate of death, as pro- 
vided by the armed services for their 
own use, are being taken as the 
basis for claims payments. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Sist YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 


It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and streng 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
WARD C. MANSFIELD 
- Treasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 











Say Fellow:- 
We have some carn g00d 


insurance as General 


Standaid Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
Ue) ae 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Flor 








SERVICE 


We assist policyholders, by 
refinancing larger loans against 
policies, at VERY LOW RATES 
based on terms. Our private 
service is through representa- 
tive banks and we endeavor to 
properly protect the insured and 
beneficiaries. 





We do not sell insurance or 
give insurance advice which 
should be obtained from the 
insurer or its accredited agent. 





Collateral Discount 
Corporation 





Graybar Bidg., New York City 
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A most interesting chart showing American cash savings at an all-time high, prepared 


by Stephen M. Foster, Economic Advisor, New York Life Insurance Company 


from one point of view, so g-eat an opportunity 

existed for the sale of life insurance as at the present. 
That is, the people of the country are now saving money, 
or refraining from spending their incomes, to a greater 
extent that has ever been the case before. 

The adjoining chart shows the quarterly growth of 
total liquid savings of individuals in this country as 
estimated by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
In 1940 these liquid savings from. incomes, after the 
payment of personal taxes, averaged, for the country 
as a whole, $1,192,000,000 per quarter; and in the 4th 
quarter of 1942 they are estimated at the huge sum of 
$10,100,000,000. 

Within these total figures, as represented by the 
columns in the chart, we have attempted to estimate 
the portions represented by: total life insurance pre- 
miums; the public’s purchases of Government bonds 
(mostly War Bonds); all other forms of individual 
savings. This “all other” figure includes the public’s 
repayments of debts and a few other items, but most 
of it is represented by a building up of the public’s cash 
balance—commercial bank deposits, savings and thrift 
deposits and currency. 

From this chart it is obvious that, throughout the 
country, total savings are accruing at a phenomenal 
rate. And to a very large extent these savings are taking 
the form of cash balances. It is, therefore, evident that 
there is a great opportunity for life insurance agents 


| irom o suppose there ever was a time when, at least 
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to do two things: First, sell more life insurance ; second, 
sell, or assist in selling, a far greater volume of War 
Bonds. In either case the effect should be to increase 
the two areas shown at the bottom of the columns in 
the chart, and to decrease the dotted area shown at the 
top of the columns. For it is this dotted area at the 
top which really shows how great is the opportunity 
for life insurance agents at the present time. 


Difficulties to Be Surmounted 


Of course the great difficulty that agents are now 
experiencing in their sales activities results from the 
fact that the savings that are accruing to the public are 
not, for the most part, accruing in the hands of the 
people who have in the past enjoyed the bulk of the 
country’s savings: They are going largely into the hands 
of people who, for one reason or another, have not 
previously had large cash surpluses. Nevertheless, if 
the figures presented by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission are substantially correct, the savings are 
there, and you owe it to yourselves to find the people 
who have them. Furthermore, the country needs your 
services in this connection, for, if these accumulating 
savings are not put into permanent investment channels. 
such as War Bonds and life insurance premiums, they 
are likely to be spent, with serious effects upon price 
ceilings, rationing regulations, the standard of living, 
and even upon the war effort itself. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


N RECENT comments on public 

relations, which carry a message to 
the insurance industry as well as to 
others, Arthur W. Page, Vice Presi- 
dent, A.T.T. said, “In my opinion, 
the conduct of a big’ business in a 
democracy consists of 90% of what 
is done and 10% or thereabouts in 
explaining it, but I still think that 
10% is a vital part.” 

Mr. Page suggests several meth- 
ods of getting across “your side of 
the story.”” First comes statements 
indicating the condition of your busi- 
ness. Of course, the more interesting 
and the simpler they are prepared, 
the more people will be able to read 
and understand them. A favorable 
trend in this direction has been noted 
during the past few years. Number 
2 is the telling and explaining to the 
public what you do for them—out- 
lining services, methods of operation 
and the economy practiced. This is 
generally done by means of adver- 
tising in various mediums. The same 
data can be presented over the radio 
and by means of lectures. Number 
3, a portion of each company’s 


The Columbus Mutual 


Offers— 


budget should be allocated for this 
purpose. The amount in proportion 
to the company’s revenue will vary, 
depending on the particular nature 
of the business. And last of all, of 
course, what the company does is 
more important than what it claims. 
This reverts back to the old axiom, 
“You can fool all the people some 
of the time, etc. . . .” 

Public relations are not publicity 
and management only but are what 
everybody in the business from the 
top to the bottom says and does 
when in contact with the public. 
Needless to state, good relations are 
probably of more importance to 
service businesses, such as insurance, 
than to any other type. It is an 





WAR BOND SALES 


URING the past year, the life 
insurance agents of the country 
set up war bond purchase plans for 
34,000 workers daily, the average 
daily amount of sales and pledges 


being $5,500,000 bonds. 


overall job—every day the contact 
man is either building up or tearing 
down his job with the public. 

“The public lays down the rules 
for its service, partially in laws and 
partially in public opinion, which at 
any time may be made into law. 
The task which business has and 
which it has always had, of fitting 
itself to the pattern of public desire, 
has lately come to be called public 
relations. After setting up such a 
department it is essential that it con- 
tinue to function on the same high 
level as when it began and, as cir- 
cumstances change, the department 
should also reflect these insofar as 
applicable. Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to satisfy everybody. efforts 
to gauge trends, anticipate and act 
before major changes occur all help 
to keep public relations good. 

In closing, Mr. Page contends: 
“There is no reason to believe that 
good public relations are impossible 
until business, by and large, has put 
the same thought and effort on the 
subject that it has put on research, 
production, and selling.” 





Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 
(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Home Office 





SOME UNUSUAL : 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


in 
KANSAS, MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA, and NEBRASKA 
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New Business Volume is up at 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Topeka, Kansas 
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AMERICAN HEALTH 
IMPROVES 


CCORDING to the statisticians 
As; the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, based on the experi- 
ence of all its industrial policyhold- 
ers, the death rate from several 
diseases decreased sharply in 1942. 
The deaths from influenza were 4.2 
per 100,000. This was a rate 44% 
less than the minimum rate recorded 
in 1938. For pneumonia the rate in 
1942 was 29.4, while in 1938 it was 
50.6. The tuberculosis figure was 
only half that recorded in the years 
from 1939 to 1940. 

In spite of this disease rate im- 
provement, deaths in the age bracket 
15 to 54 were at a greater rate than 
in 1941. The statisticians indicate 
that this may have been due to war 
and related activities. In the group 
considered, there were 749 deaths 
due to enemy action. The birth rate 
has been favorably affected by war 
conditions. Since the time when the 
drafting of men for the armed serv- 
ices appeared likely, the birth rate 
has risen from a level of 17 to a 
1942 rate of at least 21 per 1,000. 


NATIONAL HEALTH 
COUNCIL 


HI: creation of a National Health 

Advisory Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
l‘ebruary must be marked as a major 
effort to carry out a broad program 
looking to health conservation in re- 
lation to the war program. National 
Chamber President Eric A. Johnston 
stated that “Disease and physical dis- 
ability in war production constitute 
one of the most serious threats to 
speedy victory.” He estimated the 
annual cost of disease at $10,000,- 
000,000. 
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The National Health Advisory 
Council will serve to channel ap- 
proved technical health information 
developed by the country’s many sci- 
entific associations to business or- 
ganizations and their members 
throughout the country, so there may 
be brought about a better public un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
medical science as a means of safe- 
guarding public health to win the 
war. It will work through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States as a central organization, 
which, in turn, will work through its 
wide membership of trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and 
business enterprises. The Council’s 
membership starts with thirty of the 
nation’s leading medical and health 
authorities. This membership will be 
increased as the work progresses. 

The council’s first meeting was 
presided over by James L. Madden, 
of New York, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The general chairman of the 
council is Dr. James S. McLester, 
professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


ODDS ON 
HOSPITALIZATION 


I’ YOUR prospect wants to know 

what the chances are of being 
hospitalized during a year, you may 
tell him that it is approximately 108 
out of 1,000, judging from the ex- 
perience of Hospital Service Plans 
which are members of the “Blue 
Cross.” : 

The Hospital Service Plan Com- 
mission has released statistics on the 
incidence of hospitalization during 
1942, showing that nearly one mil- 
lion patients were hospitalized by 
Blue Cross Plans, with an annual 





average rate of admission of 108 
patients per 1,000 participants. The 
1942 average is 1% greater than in 
1941. The highest incidence for 
both years was reported in August, 
apparently due to the postponement 
of operations for vacation periods, 
for June and July are months in 
which hospitalization is at an almost 
equal rate. The average length of 
stay increases during the winter 
months when incidence 1s low. 

The enrollment of Blue Cross 
Plans on January 1, 1943 was 10,- 
458,899 persons, in addition to 
which 600,000 participants in the 
armed forces maintained their mem- 
bership under deferred contracts, 
bringing the total active and de- 
ferred membership to more than 11,- 
000,000. The growth in active par- 
ticipants during the year was over 
2,000,000 persons, 404,411 less than 
were enrolled in 1941. At year end 
there were seventy-seven approved 
plans. 


AMERICAN AUTO POLICY 


-f1E American Automobile Insur- 

ance Company has announced a 
new. $5 traffic accident policy with a 
death benefit of $1,000, plus dismem- 
berment benefits, and a medical ex- 
pense clause that pays up to $500 
for medical, surgical, ambulance, 
hospital and professional nursing 
services. 3 

The coverage under the policy is 
effective if the injuries occur while 
the insured is “in or upon, entering 
or alighting from, adjusting, crank- 
ing, or repairing a private passenger 
automobile’; or as a fare paying 
passenger on a public conveyance; 
or from being struck or run over 
by any vehicle. 
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_ PERFORMANCE | 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM PRESIDENT PRICE’S 
1942 REPORT—AND WHAT THEY MEAN 
TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS 


* 


INTEREST EARNING MAINTAINED — 
The Company earned 5% on invested assets dur- 
ing the past year. Jefferson Standard has con- 
sistently maintained leadership in this field. 


* 


INTEREST PAYMENT RATE MAIN- 
TAINED-—Paid 5% interest in 1942 on policy 
proceeds held in trust for policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. This rate has been paid continuously 
since the Company's organization in 1907 — an- 
other reason why Jefferson Standard POLICY 
DOLLARS ARE LARGER! 


* 


SURPLUS FUNDS INCREASED—Surplus, 


capital and contingency reserves total $10,000,000 
—a new high mark in additional funds for policy- 
holders’ protection. 


* 


ASSETS AGAIN INCREASED—Assets in- 
creased $10,251,131 during 1942. and now total 
$115,016,016. These assets, highest in the Com- 
pany’s 35-year history, represent a healthy condi- 
tion and growing strength. 


* 


SALES HIGH-Soles of new life insurance dur- 
ing 1942 totaled $46,000,000 — 30% of this on 
those already insured in the Company. 


* 
INSURANCE IN FORCE—$470,000,000 Jef- 


ferson Standard life insurance now owned by 
190,000 policyholders—a $20,000,000 increase. 





A} = FERSON STANDARD 
1942 


Jefferson Standard Dollars ane rncuine in tHe war 


Every time you pay your premium you are not only buying the security 
and protection of life insurance for yourself and your family, but you 
are also contributing to the war effort, and the stability of our national 
economy. Your life insurance dollars, invested in War Bonds and In- 
dustry, help to finance war production. They also help to fight infla- 
tion because they are not competing for scarce consumer goods. 
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LIABitireies 


ASSETS 
nie « » es 6 ee & 2,209,116 
United Stetes Gevern- 

ment « %0,335,540 
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423, on city property 

$51,839,965. 
Reel Estete ...... 3,762,373 
This includes owr seventeen. 

story Home Office Busiding. 
teens Te Our 

13,241,564 


Secured by the cosh volves 
of policies. 
Premium Leens end 


3,119,861 





TOTAL Admitted Assets $115,016,016 


BENEFITS PAID—Policy benefits paid by Jef- 
ferson Standard in 1942 amounted to $6,170,804. 
Since organization in 1907, the Company has paid 
$131,465,865 to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


Policy Reserves . 

This reserve is required by 
low te eiwre poyment 
of policy ebigetons. 

Reserve fer Policy 
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Cloims in course of settle 
ment on which proofs 
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tote ond investment fivc- 
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Acacia Mutual Life:/ ¢land O. Nashem 
has been appointed Manager of the 
company’s Chicago Branch Office, which 
is its second largest in the country. Mr. 
Nashem has been with the company five 
years and since 1940 was assistant to 
Field Vice President Mooers at the Home 
Ofhce. 
x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: Robert 
Sanders, Manager of the company’s San 
Diego branch office for the tenth time 
since 1929, led the entire field force in 
volume of business in 1942. Mr. Sanders 
is a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Jack R. Morris, Director of Sales Pro- 
motion and Editor of the company’s Bul- 
letin, has entered the Navy and is being 
trained tor a commission. 


x * * 


Canada Life: 4. G. MacKenzie, Agency 
Supervisor, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent. 

D. Hogan has been appointed 
Branch Supervisor at Calgary; C. M. 
Short has become Inspector at Leth- 
bridge: and Miss Laurie Sutherland has 
been named Unit Manager at Calgary. 
The company’s agency at Calgary is 
under the managership of George Lomas, 
C.L.U. 

x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Peter M. Fraser, 
Vice President, recently celebrated his 
25th anniversary with the company. In 
1928 the company’s board of directors 
presented Mr. Fraser with a plaque for 
having made, “the most outstanding 
record of organization development in 
the history of the company.” During 
that first decade his agency increased 
the insurance in force on their books 
over $140,000,000. In 1930 he was made 
a Vice President. 
x * * 


Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa: 
Ray Ek. Fuller, Agency Vice President, 
recently announced that the new busi- 
ness submitted in February was the larg- 
est volume in the company’s 76 year 
history. The amount submitted was $14,- 
900,000 and $6,753,358 was delivered and 
paid-for during February. The gain over 
February, 1942 was 54.2%. 
<A 


Farmers & Traders Life: Alvin E. 
Hanson was appointed Superintendent of 
Agencies for the company on March 1. 
He succeeds Martin W. Lammers, who 
died in November, 1942. Mr. Hanson 
has had several years’ experience both 
in the field and in home offices of life 
insurance companies in the Mid-West. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Federal Life: The Hamilton Trophy 
awarded annually to the agency having 
the best all-around record went to the 
Baxter-Cooper Agency of Chicago this 
year. Presentation was made by /saac 
Miller Hamilton, Chairman of the Board. 


x *k * 
Franklin Life: J. J. Buck has been ap- 


pointed Home Office Supervisor for 
Northern Illinois, and Fred C. Jaggers 
has been appointed Associate General 
Agent for the company in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Mr. Jaggers replaces John D. 
Haynes, who has entered the Navy Air 
Corps. 
x *«* *® 


L. A. M. A., Inc., Denver, Colorado: 
The Life Agency Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., of Denver, Colorado has re- 
cently published figures detailing its work 
to aid the war effort. On January 1, 
1942, there were 710 life underwriters 
in that state. Since then 143 have gone 
into the armed forces and 127 into de- 
fense work. The balance are devoting 
their time between war activities and 
selling insurance. As a result of their 
efforts, over $40,000,000 has gone from 
Colorado into the nation’s war fund since 
Pearl Harbor. 
i 


Liberty National Life: At the recent 
annual meeting of the board of directors, 
kk. A. Camp, Jr., former Treasurer, was 
elected Vice President and Treasurer, 
and Jack D. McSpadden, Agency Super- 
visor, was elected Vice President. All 
other officers of the company were re- 
elected. 


x * 


Life Insurance Co. of Va.: James E. 
Woodward, Vice President in charge of 
Ordinary Agencies, has announced the 
award of the Walker and Agency Man- 
agement trophies. The former went to 
Willis J. Milner, Jr., Atlanta Manager, 
due to the fact that his Agency had 
effected the greatest increase in insur- 
ance in force on an annual premium 
basis. The Agency Management Trophy 
went to Ben W. Sebrell, Jr. This award 
is based on 12 management factors which 
are all taken into consideration in making 
the award. 
x *k * 


Lincoln National Life: 0. Frank Hel- 
vie, General Agent for the company in 
South Bend, Indiana, has been named 
“Most Valuable Agent” for 1942, ac- 
cording to information recently received 
from A. L. Dern, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. This award is 
made on the basis of three quality fac- 
tors: volume of production, average size 
of policy, and persistency of business. 






L. U. A. of City of New York: “Let's 
Be Specific’ was the theme of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on March 18. All the circumstances 
which the underwriter faces today were 
thoroughly discussed. One of the prin- 
cipal speakers was Gene Flack, a trade 
relations counsel, and thoroughly versed 
in salesmanship. 


x «kk ® 


Metropolitan Life: Home office employ- 
ees of the company have contributed 
more than 14,600 books for the 1943 
Victory Book campaign. 


x * *® 


Mutual Lift (N. Y.}: Information has 
been received from J. Roger Hull, Vice 
President & Manager of Agencies, ad- 
vising the appointment of Grant O. Q. 
Johnson, C.L.U., as Manager for the 
company’s agency in Indianapolis, Ind. 
He succeeds G. R. Douglass, resigned. 

A. D. Reiley, Assistant Manager of 
Selection and Supervisor of Risks, re- 
signed March 17 after 47 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Reiley founded and was first 
President of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ Association in 1929. He has the 
further honor of being the only Presi- 
dent of the group to have been re-elected 
for a second term. 

Carl G. Schaible, Assistant Cashier, and 
Frank V. Murphy, Paymaster, have been 
promoted to Cashier and Assistant Cash- 
ier, respectively. Mr. Schaible joined 
the company in 1911, while Mr. Murphy 
began his service in 1917. 


x *k * 


New England Mutual: Samuel S. Hall, 
Jr., for the past three years Financial 
Secretary, has been elected Financial Vice 
President. 


Robert C. Newman, of the Frank M. 
See Agency, St. Louis, led the com- 
pany’s field force during the month of 
February with paid-for business in ex- 
cess of one half million dollars. 

On April Ist, Homer C. Chaney was 
appointed as Regional Director of 
Agencies for the company at Cleveland, 
Ohio. In addition to his supervisory 
duties over a group of mid-western 
agencies, Mr. Chaney will also be in 
charge of the Cleveland Agency. Earle 
W’. Brailey, General Agent in that city, 
will continue in the capacity of Associ- 
ate General Agent. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 
Northwestern National Life: Three of 
the company’s field veterans were hon- 
ored recently by designating them Four 
Star Old Guard Leaders. The men and 
the dates they began service with the 
company are as follows: John A. Honey, 
1906; E. O. Stoudt, 1917; and Frank H. 
Collins, 1928. 
ee }.-@ 


Occidental Life (Cal.): 


Adams, formerly General Agent for the 
Illinois Bankers Life, has. been named 
General Agent for the company at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Arthur H, 
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Ohio National Life: F&. 4. Badger, 
General Agent for the company at 
Middletown, Ohio,-and L. C. Saunders, 
Agency Manager at Portland, Oregon, 
died recently. Mr. Badger had been with 
the company 22 years, while Mr. 
Saunders’ service covered 21 years. 
x * *® 

Pacific Mutual Life: Erie T. Gilbert 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company at Westwood, California. 
His new ofhce will be located in the El 
Paseo Building. 

Rk. N. Rafferty, General Agent for the 
company in St. Louis for several years, 
has been transferred in the —_ capacity 
to Indianapolis, Ind. Max B. Jackoway, 
a member of the St. Louis Agency, has 
been named Mr. Rafferty’s successor 
there. 

eo a a 
Provident Mutual: Elwood T. Starbuck 
has been appointed General Agent for the 
company in San _ Francisco, effective 
February 15. 


OHIO OFFICIAL CHANGES 
OHN A. LLOYD tendered his 


resignation effective February 28. 
On March 1 he accepted a position 
as a Vice President of the Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. Roth Crabbe, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, was appointed Superin- 
tendent effective March 1. 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. | 


Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 








|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4 


Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


v1 


. Waiver of Premium 


Territory Available for New Gen- 
eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 











INSURANCE IN CANADA, 
1942 


PPROXIMATE figures, sub 

ject to change, showing the re 
sults of the insurance business in 
Canada for the year 1942 have now 
been compiled from the annual state 
ments submitted to the Department 
by the companies. 

During the year 1942 the net 
amount of life insurance written in 
Canada was $818,939,114, this be- 
ing an increase of 19% over the 
corresponding amount effected in 
1941. Of the total amount written 
in 1942, ordinary insurance 
amounted to $630,832,479,. indus- 
trial insurance to $134,994,826, and 
group insurance to $53, 111,809. The 
total net business in force in Canada 
on December 31, 1942, was $7,872.- 
891,155, this being an increase of 
7.1% over the corresponding amount 
in force at the end of 1941. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1942, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $5,905,321,910, industrial insur- 
ance to $1,071,312,284, and group 
insurance to $896,256,961. Canadian 
companies carried $5,184,568,369 
and British and United States com- 
panies, $2,688,322,786. During the 
year 194] the insurance premiums 
received amounted to $203,459,238 
and the annuity consideration to 
$16,029,295, while for the year 1942 
these receipts were $215,817,714 and 
$14,949,246, respectively. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada of Canadian fraternal 
societies was $118,235,625, afid of 
foreign fraternal societies, $76,804,- 
854, or a total for fraternal societies 
of $195,040,479. 


1942 STATISTICS 


HE Institute of Life Insurance 

recently released figures for the 
year ending December 31, 1942. 
These figures show that life com- 
panies paid benefits totaling $6,582,- 
O00 each day during the past year. 
During the period covered the life 
companies purchased $3,650,000,000 
of United States Government Bonds. 
These purchases make bonds 26.7% 
of all assets of the companies. The 
Institute’s records also show that 
policy loans were $220,000,000 less 
in 1942 than they were in 1941. 
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HAT we here undertake to 
say may give you the basis: for 
resolutions that should stand you in 
good stead through the current year. 
last January a keenly competent 
observer of the American scene took 
occasion, through Printers’ Ink, to 
deplore the decline of craftsman- 
ship in the various arts and indus- 
tries. His lamentations are sup- 
ported by examples of inefficiency 
and undependability in several lines 
of human activity that adversely 
affect you and every other citizen. 
While the writer of this article 
says nothing about life underwriters, 
it is not stretching a point to contend 
that his indictment might well in- 
clude them. Of the many thousands 
licensed to sell life insurance in this 
country, only a small number prac- 
tice the craftsmanship that their 
profession warrants and should re- 
ceive. In any profession, of course, 
skill varies with the individual. The 
obligation of craftsmanship is that 
each should give his best to the job 


DECLINE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


in hand. And how many salesmen 
of life insurance devote their honest 
best to the task of selling, day in 
and day out? Do you? Having been 
a member of the “guild” not so long 
ago, we know the answer. It doesn't 
rate applause. 

Happily, we feel, respect for 
craftsmanship has increased rather 
than declined among life insurance 
salesmen, but the majority of the 
herd are mavericks still, woefully 
indolent and fear-ridden in apply- 
ing even such measure of ability as 
they command. 

A true craftsman is honest with 
himself and with those he sets up 
to serve; he takes pride in doing a 
better job than may actually need 
to be done; his richest reward lies in 
the satisfaction of achievement. No 
task 1s too sinall, none too big for 
the genuine craftsman, and no oc- 
cupation is above or beneath his 
craftsmanship. You can find the 
craftsman among life underwriters, 
mechanics, sign painters, soda-jerk- 


ers—in any calling, even among the 


‘ bootblacks. 


While no definition of craftsman- 
ship could be satisfactorily compre- 
hensive, we have recently read of 
an incident that happily exempli- 
fies it. In his delightful Adventures 
in Contentment, David Grayson tells 
of ordering a simple table from the 
village carpenter, Charles Baxter. 
When he went to get the table, Gray- 
son found Baxter busily smoothing 
off the bottom of a drawer. Remon- 
strating with him for what seemed 
unnecessary attention to _ detail, 
Grayson said: “Who's going to 
know whether or not the bottom of 
that drawer is finished off?” 

“IT will,” responded Baxter, and 
went on with his task. 

Take stock of yourself. How 
much of a craftsman are you in the 
distribution of a service unique in 
its facility for eliminating or, at 
least, greatly lessening social servi- 
tude ? 


Charles C. Fleming, Editor, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia. 
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Toward A Fifth Freedom 


well known columnist proposes a 
Fifth Freedom—Freedom from Ig- 
norance. ‘Tis a large order, but a mag- 
nificent objective; for it is conceivable 
that all other Freedoms would thrive 
automatically, if Ignorance could be 


At any rate, the idea is a colossal 
challenge to life insurance, an institution 
whose services are so uniquely and so 
extensively geared to the elimination of 


WINES company of WURGUNIA 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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12 years. 











REPORTING ANOTHER YEAR 
of Noteworthy Progress in 1942 


@ Assets increased 6.5% or $907,510, the largest gain in 
@ Gain in Surplus amounted to $191,439, more than double 
any previous year's increase since 1930. 


@ Earned interest income on Assets of 3.67% merits 
special comment. 


@ Insurance in Force increased $2,234,489. 


Lapse or termination ratio lowest in Company's history 
and mortality rate lowest in 31 years. 


Total Insurance in Force . . . $75,064,529 
_ Total Payments to Policyholders since organization $27,225,489 


Good Territories Available. Write to Supt. of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of CHICAGO — 


E. S. Ashbrook, President 
North American Blidg., 36 S. State St., Chicago 
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RESOURCES 
CE i le ae ee ie nee ee cee l ) ere 
Bonds—United States 
eS 15.7% $4,005,836.04 
Canadian Provinces and 
Re ai a oe 2.0% 508,565.88 
States, Counties and 
Municipalities ........ 10.2% 2,614,318.53 
Public Utilities ......... 11.4% 2,927,675.15 
I a lel aah ae on 2.2% $71,323.10 
Industrial and Institutional 3.2% 822,719.84 
cL eres (44.7%)... cereccceees 


Stock, Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions Federally Insured... ... 


Policy Claims for which Proofs are not complete 120,177.89 
Premiums and other obligations paid in advance 266,131.96 


Other Unclassified Items. ............-6-+++: 49,866.40 
Reserves — Life and Supplementary Contracts 22,789,087.03 
Accident and Health Contracts..........-- 45,383.81 
Citar TSSETOES occ cv ccccsccccccesoccecs 70,143.08 


m 
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33rd Annual Financial Statement 


$ 420,886.44 


$11,450,438.54 


15,000.00 
8,451,609.08 
2,020,318.95 
2,760,667.19 

355,919.92 


161,046.46 





First Mortgage Loans............ (33.0%) 
Loans to Policyowners........... (7.9%) 
Real Estate and Contracts for Deed. (10.8%) 
Premiums Due and Deferred... . .. (1.4%) 
Interest Due and Accrued and 
Various other Items......... (.6%) 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.........-.+++-- 
LIABILITIES 
Taxes and other Governmental Fees......... $ 107,067.07 








Toral of all Liabilities. ........0ccccsccccces 


Capital Stock .......-- 20sec eeeeeeeeecees $1,000,000.00 
Surplus — Reserved for Fluctuation of Assets 450,000.00 
Unassigned ........-.-seeeerceeeeeccers 738,029.35 
| Sy ere eer fe erties 


$25,635,886.59 
—————————— 


$23,447,857.24 


ADDITIONAL PROTECTION to All Policyowners 


2,188,029.35 
$25,635,886.59 
—— 


LIFE * ACCIDENT + HEALTH 














Life Insurance Today—Continued 

which they have ever made. More- 
over, these accumulated funds have 
been almost invariably the results of 
real self-sacrifice, and for this reason 
also they take on a particular im- 
portance in the eyes of the savers. 


Whole Population Affected 


The business had much of its 
present importance when it provided 
protection for only a comparatively 
limited proportion of the population. 
Today, however, its policyholders 
and beneficiaries constitute almost 
the whole population of this conti- 
nent. All a nation’s problems are 
theirs. In Canada, for instance, one 
in every three of the population— 
representing practically every Cana- 
dian family—has contracted for at 
least one life insurance policy. This 
does not, however, tell the whole 
story. The beneficiaries of these 
policies are also vitally concerned. 
Last year four million Canadian 
policyholders, in order to carry out 
their contracts, placed in life insur- 
ance over two hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars of their savings. 
The beneficiaries safeguarded by 
these contracts would certainly com- 
prise a very large part of the balance 
of the population. This provision 
against the future need of almost 
the whole population was of itself 
a great asset to the nation. At the 
same time these Canadians _inci- 
dentally reduced the dangers of in- 
flation and helped make certain the 
success of the government’s war 
financing for the year. 


Entirely Voluntary 


Life insurance has been called 
“Big Business.” It is, but not in 
the sense that those who used the 
term meant it. It is a big enterprise 
because it is the voluntary means 
which the great majority of the citi- 
zens of these nations have adopted 
as their major method of safeguard- 
ing the purchase of future necessi- 
ties for their dependents. 

It is the result of self-imposed 
discipline upon the part of the na- 
tion’s earners in order to protect 
those dependent on their earnings. 
It is the best illustration we have of 
the development of mass unselfish- 
ness. One of its most noteworthy 
features, moreover, is that it is en- 
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tirely voluntary and therefore can 
be viewed properly as one of the 
finest flowers yet produced by de- 
mocracy. Its characteristics and 
methods are, in fact, the very essence 
of democracy. 


Growth No Accident 


Another important feature of any 
study of the status of life insurance 
is found in the reason for the rapid 
nation-wide acceptance of insurance 
as a necessity. The immense devel- 
opment of this business has been no 
accidental growth. It became a 
workable theory over two centuries 
ago, but the last fifty years have 
seen its major development. In that 
period the public acceptance of this 
method of protecting the future has 
been such that its growth has shown 
a phenomenally constant accelera- 
t10n. 


Healthy Competition 


What has brought about this rapid 
increase in public approval and the 
present nation-wide acceptance ? The 
answer lies in the same basic factors 
which have brought about many of 
our tremendous changes in modern 
life, as in transportation—in the 
radio—even in the art of waging 
war. 

The public, for instance, owes the 
fine quality, great performance and 
comparatively low cost of its motor 
cars to a healthy competition be- 
tween the great motor companies in 
their search for public favor. The 
same principle applies to almost 
every line of endeavor. Where 
competition flourishes, the public is 
bound to benefit. Any plan which 
brings competition to an end, sees 
the need for public favor disappear 
—with inevitable results of deteri- 
oration. 


Outflanks the "If" 


Healthy competition between life 
insurance companies for public favor 
has developed a highly beneficial 
type of service. It has produced in 
the last few years a diversity of 
plans to meet specific needs which 
were not available even at the time 
of the last war. It has furnished 
an increasingly useful service from 
a national viewpoint by rapidly 
rendering an increasing body of citi- 
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zens more conscious of the “IF” 
which faces every man—and by 
bringing them to the point where 
they personally do something about 
it instead of leaving it to chance to 
provide for these future, sure, but 
disturbing events. 

The $80,000 a day that this Com- 
pany distributes to meet distressing 
circumstances is One measure of 
what these citizens have done to take 
the “IF” out of their situations. A 
broader picture is given by the fig- 
ures presented in April last year to 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the United States Congress by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. They pointed out that from 
1932 through 1936—those exceed- 
ingly trying years of the last decade 
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75 YEARS OF 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
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—the life insurance companies of 
the United States paid out over 18 
billion dollars in benefits to policy- 
holders and _ beneficiaries. They 
pointed out also that this was some 
3 billion dollars greater than the 
amount paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment in all forms of direct relief. 
As the National Association made 
clear in their brief, life insurance 
had in those years furnished a tre- 
mendous cushion for the economic 
distress of the nation in that period 
of difficult readjustment. What 
catastrophes it must have prevented ! 
Is it any wonder then, as its bene- 
ficial results become more and more 
evident in every-day life, that a con- 
stantly increasing number of people 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance Today—Continued 

are persuaded to enroll themselves 
in this cooperative effort? Is it any 
wonder that after having experi- 
enced the ever present comfort of 
life insurance,—in the last world 
war,—in the flu epidemic,—during 
the depression period,—that with an- 
other period of crisis upon us, people 
turn to a method which has so thor- 
oughly justified their faith in times 
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The performance of the crafts- 
man differs from perfunctory 
execution as impressively as 
does a master portrait from a 
mechanical photograph. 

A deft ability to combine 
opposite attributes in a manner 
that achieves maximum results 
with a minimum of obvious effort 
is the distinguishing mark of the 
true craftsman. He subtly fuses 
imagination with realism, pre- 
cision with celerity, indomita- 
bility with tolerance, concentra- 
tion with relaxation, compulsion 
with cooperation, dignity with 
cordiality, ambition with execu- 
tion, success with continued 
progress. The true craftsman 
never produces less than his best 
—the inner spark that drives 
him onward from triumph to 
triumph is undeviating, un- 
quenchable. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 INDIANAPOLIS 


Assets over $57,000,000 
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of stress? Is it any wonder that 
since the last war such an increasing 
number of people have joined in this 
joint endeavor, that today a large 
majority of the population of this 
continent is concerned in the success- 
ful continuance of these companies ? 

Yet, as we have pointed out above, 
this growth is and has been very 
largely the result of healthy compe- 
tition between these insurance 
groups. No matter what was the 
past experience or the actuarial and 
investment skill provided, the pres- 
ent results would not have been 
attained without that rivalry which 
is produced by competition. That 
rivalry induced the leaders of these 
groups to be looking constantly for 
new ways to make insurance plans 
fit the varying and constantly chang- 
ing needs of the public. It made 
them anxious to bring new mem- 
bers into their groups. It made them 
anxious to provide these advantages 
at the least possible cost to the par- 
ticipants. It made them strive for 
a high scale of security as well as 
low cost. It ultimately produced 
the results referred to above which 
stimulated the present acceleration 
of development. 


Democracy at Its Best 


Any method which tended toward 
a lessening of this competition for 
public favor would mean a rapid 
lessening of the ability of insurance 
to fit varying and changing needs. 
Under the present system no com- 
pany could continue to flourish that 
did not strive at all times to furnish 
its participants the maximum of help 
in meeting their security needs. 
These cooperative companies are 
really quasi-trustees chosen by the 


policyholders to administer certain 


most important matters on their be- 
half in a way which will make def- 
inite the benefits desired with the 
least possible strain on the partici- 
pants. It is democracy at its best. 

This being so, it appears logical 
that any measure affecting life in- 
surance should be considered not 
so much on the basis of tts effect on 
the business itself but, imstead, 
should be judged by its effect on 
the nation as a whole, as well as by 
its effect on the morale of the indt- 
vidual citizen. 


—of National Benefit 


It is to the nation’s advantage at 
all times, and especially is it so in 
wartime, that the greatest possible 
proportion of its citizens should be 
placing their savings with these in- 
surance groups to the utmost pos- 
sible extent commensurate with other 
war demands. These cooperative 
groups are in complete harmony with 
the nation’s necessity to preserve its 
maximum morale by creating solid 
feelings of future security; with its 
necessity to have the maximum pos- 
sible proportion of earnings directed 
to financing its war effort ; and with 
its necessity to hold personal ex- 
penditures to an absolute minimum 
to prevent the inflation dangers so 
destructive to the people’s war-wag- 
ing capacity. In fact, life insurance 
plays a role of the utmost import- 
ance in the life of a nation at war. 
It has proved not only its right to 
continue to function in such times 
as it does in peace-times. It has.done 
much more. It has proved that the 
nation will function better in both 
war and post-war times if its serv- 
ices, which have proved so essential 
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COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 








SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR., 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 
35 Yrs. of Service 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 


and Actuary 
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N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
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Consulting Actuary 
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to the individual citizens under all 
circumstances, are safeguarded. Life 
insurance is indeed one of the na- 
tion’s best examples of individual 
planning and enterprise cooperating 
with government for the national 
benefit. 

No one in the business of life in- 
surance thinks for a moment that 
its methods have reached perfection. 
Practical proposals for improvement 
are constantly being made and wel- 
comed. Policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries should remember, however, 
that this business, as conducted to- 
day, has taken many years to de- 
velop. It is the outcome of a tre- 
mendous amount of research and of 
innumerable experiments made in 
every phase of its operations. /t 1s 
very much in every policyholder’s 
interest, therefore, to assess care- 
fully any suggestions the effects of 
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which might radically disturb the 
structure which time and events 
have proved so advantageous to all 
concerned. 


Utopia Not Yet Here 


There is much talk of great 
changes to come in a post-war world. 
No doubt many changes will eventu- 
ate in our methods of economic con- 
trol. Many things will be done for 
the social well-being of the people 
as a whole. Strenuous efforts will 
be made to devise continuity of em- 
ployment and means of guaranteeing 
social security. There will be great 
disappointments involved, however, 
if we build our hopes on a new 
heaven on earth. Human nature has 
not yet been deified. These things 
can come about only by the voluntary 
cooperation of all classes working 


together for the common good. 

No Government can hand us these 
benefits on a platter. All will have 
to pull together and work for them. 
Utopia is not the natural and in- 
evitable result of winning the present 
conflict. Utopia is an ideal which 
can only be approached as the hu- 
man race learns to practice unselfish- 
ness. 





At. GS 
OBERT L. HOGG, Assistant 


General Counsel of The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, 
has been appointed Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel, and John V. Bloys, 
Assistant Attorney of the Assoctia- 
tion, has been made Attorney. Al- 
bert Pike, Jr., has been appointed 
Assistant Actuary. 
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Murdering Progress—Continued 
build up an estate for a member of 
my family who recently died. It 
was a moderate one, but over a 
quarter of it, representing some 
thirty years’ work on my part and 
saving on hers, had to be paid as a 
tax to be spent by the Government 
in a few minutes. 

Recently I was asked to write a 
short history of the United States 
for use in English schools under the 
new rule making its study com- 
pulsory. What was the situation? 


The British Government would take 


50% of my royalties before they 
are transmitted to me in pounds at 
a discount of about 25% in dollars. 
When the balance got here the Fed- 
eral Government would take 62% 
more in taxes. I am working mostly 
to leave money to my family, and the 
inheritance tax would be over 30% 
more. So I did not write the book; 
the British Government got nothing. 
I got nothing; the English school 
children did not get the text I would 
like to have done; and the Federal 
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Condensed from Statement as of December 31, 1942 





Payments to ee 
and beneficiaries ........ 


Paid since organization ..... 









INSUWRANCE. 


Heber J. Grant, President — 











) REGIE Se SS TIS eked ecg pare Plea oa $ 19,043,034 
(Gain 9.2%) 
Reserves and other liabilities. . 16,541,626 
ry funds, Capital 
ee os. hte Wow dads os 2,501 408 
(Gain 8.9%) 
Insurance in Force ............... $102,317,873 
) (Gain 13.5% 
EE OE AGM ere 19,618,646 


) (Increase over 1941—35.4%,) 


$ 1,121,794 
$ 21,236,650 





War Bonds for a Free America— 
Life Insurance for Freedom from 
Want and Fear 
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Government gets nothing. My heirs 
will get nothing. That is a personal 
commentary on national wealth and 
national income as fixed amounts to 
be “‘re-distributed.”’ 

Capital is being confiscated, or 
taxed (words again), from us not 
only in the inheritance tax but also 
by income tax, and, now, by the new 
idea of ceilings of $25,000 on sal- 
aries, which the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt (and the Communists who 
put it in their platform of 1928), 
want on all incomes. If that limit, 
why not $5000 or $2500? The lan- 
tern has been lit in the belfry. 


Results of Taxes 


What are some of the results of 
these and the various forms of cor- 
poration taxes which penalize espe- 
cially the progressive and rapidly 
expanding companies? Individuals 
will no longer have excess capital to 
risk in new ventures. Will corpora- 
tion directors feel as free to go ahead 
and risk stockholders’ money in ex- 
a which take years and mil- 
ions before a new product has been 
developed for the public? Who is 
going to support the colleges and 
hospitals or create new endowments / 
In the last week I have had personal 
and kindly letters, in answer to an 
appeal I sent out, from many men 
and women, all in the multi-million- 
aire class as it used to be. The tenor 
of all is the same, that with the new 
salary tax and other laws, they will 
not be able to add to their list of 
gifts, and in two cases, among the 
richest people in America, that they 
doubted if they would be able to give 
to anything to which they gave last 
year. Will all research, charity, and 
education have to be turned over to 
the Government and its bureaucrats ? 

Capital (I tepeat in all its forms), 
1s to the progress of society what gas 
is to a car. It makes it go. We are 
learning all too well just now what 
happens to motor transport and life 
based on it when the gas gives out. 
Our civilization in one of its aspects 
is stalled. If capital gives out, it will 
be stalled in all of them. 

We have been living on capital 
and also destroying it in a thousand 
ways at incredible speed in the war. 
All wars destroy capital in all its 
forms of accumulation. This war is 
doing so on an unprecedented and 
almost unimaginable scale. We are 
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not only destroying existing capital 
but also obligating ourselves to 
create more both for replacement 
and to pay off intolerable debts. The 
federal deficit for this current fiscal 
vear alone is estimated at $60 billion. 
~ Yet just when it is absolutely 
essential for survival that we build 
up capital again as fast as we can, 
we seem to be bent on preventing 
that in every way possible. We con- 
fiscate some of the dwindling stock 
of our capital; we prevent its re- 
accumulation by taxes, designed not 
for revenue but to “redistribute” 
what may prove as non-existent as 
the profit on my English text book ; 
and we are sapping the will to create 
capital. 


A Danger to All 


The situation seems to me to be 
of the utmost danger. If at the 
beginning of man’s rise laws had 
prevented the accumulation of cap- 
ital in any form, the life of man 
would have remained, in the phrase 
of Hobbes, “poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short.” However, the man of 
that day would not have known all 
the satisfactions we find essential, 
and would not have had far to fall. 
A failure for us to hold our posi- 
tion, aside from farther advance, 
would be a very different matter. 
The red herring of “property rights 
vs. human rights,” with its funda- 
mental falsehood, would not help us. 
WE can go down as others have, 
and if I cannot make a complete 
detailed blueprint for a post-war 
world, I can and do say with all the 
force I can put into it that any plan 
of reconstruction which does not 
take into account the fundamental 
role of capital and the fundamental 
need of building up a new supply 
of it, will result only in failure and 
irretrievable ruin. 

Those who either of purpose or 
from stupidity would destroy the 
means by which capital is built up 
(and there are many, even in high 
places, who would do so), are as 
much enemies of our civilization and 
way of life as are those whom we 
are fighting by force on every con- 
tinent and every sea. A new and 
better world, with a fairer distribu- 
tion of its goods, yes! But you fill 
no empty bellies by distributing an 
imaginary crop when you have first 
destroyed the substantial seed. 
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Enase This Barrier 


Some salesmen hesitate about 
seeing a prospect. 





Some prospects hesitate about 
acquiring life insurance protec- 
tion. 





Consider the cogent truth once 
voiced by the great Quintillian:- 


“Whilst we deliberate how 
to begin a thing, it grows 
too late to begin it.” 


Need more be said? 





ted) rutlential 
Susurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 








America has been the country of the greatest individual fortunes but 
at the same time of the greatest plenty for the common man. The figures 
I give are four years old, but have certainly not changed to our disadvantage 
since. When our planners talk so much about our one-third under-nourished, 
under-fed and badly clothed, it is worth while to compare the figures of 
what an hour’s wage will buy here and in other countries. 


Baskets Lbs. Lbs. No. of Pars 

of food of bread of butter cigarettes of socks 
United States ...... 2.83 7.5 1.6 112 44 
sa dei 1.26 5.2 0.8 21 1.7 
ns wha eine 1.23 5.0 0.5 40 0.9 
Poe 1.02 2.5 0.5 30 1.5 
Eee rer 0.65 2.8 0.3 15 0.5 
DE ci kscscawewes 0.40 1.0 0.2 16 0.6 
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Surp. & 
Reserve Capital _— Fads. 


741 $1,156 
seas v830, 642 


Admitted Net 
Assets 
Acacia Mutual > os ) $109,283 $94,425 
Aetna Life (Con $847,865 $628,211 
Alliance Life (HL ; $21,058 $3,174 
All States (Ala.) 4,005 3,024 
Amalgamated L. & H. CIIL.).............. Epa 
American Home (Kans. ) .................... 2.345 1,944 
American Life (Ala.) $1.883 $1,330 
American L. & A. CB. ) .....ccccccceeeenee 2,215 1,800 
American L. & A. (Mo. ) .................006 239 214 
American Mutual (Ia.) 31,422 28,044 
American Nat'l (Texas) ................ 111,773 89,687 
American Reserve (Neb. )................... 6,09 5,296 
American Standard (D. C.)............. 3,324 1,003 
American United (Ind. )................... ~ 57,679 50,216 
Amicable Life (Texas) 16,961 14,07 
Atlantic Life (Va.) 36,309 30,481 
Atlas Life (Okla.) 5,254 4,278 
Baltimore Life $20,454 $18,082 
Bankers Life (lowa) 283.593 210,757 
Bankers Life (Nebr.) 40,495 30,988 
Bankers H. & L. (Ga.) 3,049 2,237 
Bankers Nat’l (N. J.) 10,618 7,607 
Rankers Union (Colo. ) 1,217 x 
Reneficial (Utah) 19,043 14,634 
Berkshire Life (Mass. ) 72.444 60,054 
Boston Mutual (Mass.) 17,821 15,810 
Business Men's (Mo.) 32,937 24,306 
California-Western States.................. 2,995 53,142 
Canada Life 297,720 245,710 
Cepitol Life (Colo. ) 14.507 11,601 
Carolina Life (S. C.) 4,442 3,883 
Central Life (II1.) 21.963 15,530 
Central Life (la.) 58.315 43,801 
I I I 6,967 932 
Colonial Life (N. J. 24.279 21,909 
Columbia Mutual (Ia.) h241 184 
Cclumbian Mutual (Tenn. )................ 4.0 3,581 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio).................. ~ 43,924 $31,641 
Columbian National (Mass.)............. 55,306 46,251 
Commonwealth (Ky. ) 27.05 23,139 
Confederation (Can. ) $148.638 $126,490 
Counecticut General 352,781 283,447 
Connecticut Mutual 456,086 52,026 
Connecticut Savings Bank 126 25 
Conservative Life (W. Va.)............. - 8,859 7,400 
Continental American (Del.)............. 82.769 25,391 
Continental Assur. _ ‘ subbiesiesinninis ~~ 45,436 $35,473 
Continental Life (D. C. ) ..............0+ - 12,296 10,990 
Cosmopoliton (Tenn. ) 738 37 
Country Life (IIL) 18,223 13,037 
Credit Life (Ohio) 611 74 
( ) 53,486 44,963 
Cuna Mutual (Wis.) 743 12 
Dominion Life (Can.) 52.538 41,678 
Durham Life (N. C.) 9,612 7,938 
Eastern Life (N. Y.) 3,127 2.670 
EmpireL. & A (Ind.) 3,240 2,128 
Empire State Mut. (N. ) & eee 2 1,100 797 
Equitable Life (Can.) 11,9381 
Equitable Life (D. ©.) ........... 19,890 18,447 
Equitable Life (Iowa) 235,500 178,207 
Equitable Life (N. Y.) 2,932 (856 2, 338, 336 
Eureka-Maryland Assur. ..............-.... 11,179 9,855 
Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.)........... 11,161 9,356 
& Bankers io. ‘on piatntathien - 14,555 11,535 
& Traders (N. Y.)..... 12,073 10,394 
Union (lowa) 2,180 1,621 
(Til. ) h19,857 14,888 
Life (Can.) 2,04 1,570 
Mutual (Pa.) s 149,5 117,088 
Union (Texas) 5,372 4,179 
Life (Til.) 52,936 44,7538 
National (8. C. )................ = 25 10 
Gate City (N. C..) 3,314 2,140 
General Amer. (Mo.) 134,293 ° 112,059 
Girard ( 04 7,188 
Globe Life (Iil.) 4,662 4,257 
Golden State Mut R98 506 
Great American (Kans. ) ............cc0-... 2,263 1,790 
Great Nat'l (Texas) 2.735 2,191 
Great Northern (Wis. ) 8,896 6,814 
Northwest (Wash. )................... 1,711 1,207 
-West (Can.) 189,349 152,630 
Mutual (Neb. )................... .707 ,358 
Income ( 2,105 1,707 
Life (Ga.) 410 272 
(CN. Y.) 165,703 126,392 
Life (Texas) 275 100 
(Fila.) 13,413 10,657 
Home Beneficial (Va.) 14,443 11,121 
Home Fri ) 4.6 3,01 
Home Life (N. Y.) 130,872 103,19 
Home Life (Pa.) 21,78 18,751 
Home State (Okla. ) 2,75 2.208 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 4 374 











60 696 
250 sagt 
200 $22 
wittienitins 236 
$228 $206 
105 238 
5 al 
or an 1,946 
2,000 14,935 
252 255 
200 ~=b1, 643 
naniiies 817 
820 b&32 
500 895 
307 209 
sities b$1,702 
i ee 
500 4,600 
301 418 
250 944 
100 112 
250 2,251 
en y1,035 
sinsiianees 1,154 
1,000 1,865 
875 1,632 
1,000 13,215 
250 ~3=b1,213 
100 361 
250 1,027 
nine 5,772 
250 594 
900 457 
a h35 
Suasnensanen 159 
500 3.314 
2,000 1,712 
1,500 b1,500 
$300 vw$8,947 
3, wil9,262 
a a 18,396 
100 — 
325 901 
688 n2,253 
1,000 3,415 
120 555 
101 219 
200 2,456 
200 31 
278 wu3,017 
= t433 
280 3=—v1, 816 
600 779 
164 126 
300 at 
subpennines 1] 
327 320—b1,084 
200 518 
1,000 10,31 
enenenis 137,227 
250 b733 
sesinnenis 1,515 
825 1,008 
300 589 
207 al6l 
h375 hb1,640 
1,000 ab? 
namnie b7,177 
300 b434 
1,100 1,900 
113 26 
500 51 
500 8=y1,748 
650 b484 
100 b270 
stneseisinems 332 
100 2162 
200 b66 
319 31 
115 b248 
1,000 ,302 
cms q3,242 
100 109 
100 ab23 
z200 6,803 
190 65 
420 »b1,582 
1,000 1,289 
sunsenssense 1,372 
slime y5,274 
500 1,280 
102 325 
quumsuntones 51 
200 bwl,108 
1,000 7,473 
200 518 
“ao 2,005 
141 
100 b75 
400 560 


‘Association’ Valu 
(000 OMITTED) 


New Renewal Total Total Paid 
Prems. Prems. Income  Disbs. P’ holders 


1,051 $19,052 $11,165 obeine 


$1 
$21,246 $93,613 $166,687 $99,531 
r$i4l rs779 $3,407 $2,855 a 
75 1,016 1,298 1,160 
aes 233 152 138 
49 430 259 108 
$310 $346 $775 $467 $128 
rE 11,673 1,760 1,407 365 
79 98 187 156 
221 2,391 4,397 3,971 2,748 
6,066 19,982 30,354 17.539 6,395 
58 556 907 594 200 
12 694 85 648 392 
844 5.787 10,221 8,068 4,750 
209 2, 3,170 2,086 775 
349 3,340 5,983 3,998 2,460 
407 675 1,445 975 330 
$533 . $5,151 $4,278 $1,788 
8.399 21,948 43, .365 6,544 
410 2.790 5,558 4,359 2,182 
15 thi,771 1,930 1,467 492 
828 1,912 3,420 2,227 899 
55 249 399 213 84 
518 2,179 3,609 2,142 1,122 
1,222 5,645 12,449 9,499 4,865 
171 4,221 5,112 1,607 
663 4,054 h9.579 h6.275 11,590 
755 6.634 hl2,464 h8.545 h5,033 
4,408 21,030 44,349 86,641 24,272 
256 1,419 2,547 1,926 1,011 
51 12,476 2,732 1,974 496 
154 12,124 3,757 3,130 1,714 
680 4,557 8,785 5,046 3,121 
154 716 1,157 835 638 
221 14,862 6.301 5,503 1,955 
3 42 h29 rl3 
98 490 2,030 1,677 
472 4,243 8,018 4,919 2,621 
959 4,750 9,089 6,199 3,390 
510 4,634 6,199 3,891 1,403 
t 13,024 $24,816 $16,382 $10,674 
12,776 35,916 76,132 43,046 23,142 
10,045 37,931 78,608 45,411 27.615 
 eeresoee 40 19 RaGES 
185 1,012 1,563 938 513 
381 3,703 5,855 3,204 1,792 
2,025 6,499 11,468 6,883 3,830 
126 46 4,780 2,855 707 
ousiaien 5! 588 438 93 
370 3,415 4,702 1,845 832 
254 241 OT 
1,574 6,184 10,691 5,600 2,869 
736 826 730 652 
912 4,638 9,264 6,042 3,289 
126 13,336 3,785 2,428 738 
108 485 735 142 
43 il,1 h1,935 h1,544 r257 
r65 r205 h591 h49 rs0 
84 1,017 2, 1,315 755 
756 4.177 6.030 3.693 1,371 
3.406 17,544 386.273 20.872 12, 
52,542 1,965 486,230 5.431 198,555 
38 2,010 3,040 2,063 849 
77 6 1,183 893 652 
208 1,400 2,440 1,591 717 
167 1,158 1,972 1,114 484 
54 240 442 256 77 
254 1,987 h4,981 h3,900 1,36; 
33 185 317 2 128 
1.353 12,389 24.410 16,955 10,323 
707 1,120 618 27 
1,012 5.767 11,516 6,905 3,441 
gmendesters k167 184 139 25 
54 11,779 1,989 1, 441 
r646 112,909 25,099 21,479 r13,074 
114 1,357 1,004 484 
44 692 461 191 
2 6 658 524 49 
49 244 428 294 109 
104 478 801 420 119 
163 907 h3,418 h2,929 r521 
85 258 175 69 
2.106 15.773 32,168 23,130 12,508 
894 3,807 5,964 3,690 1,980 
50 355 519 286 100 
2 280 254 
1,467 15,297 27,789 18,647 9,443 
302 16 85 279 7 
444 1,283 6,588 4,108 1,095 
D190 D605 8,501 6,334 1,957 
1l 1,286 1,485 1,114 368 
2,206 2.560 23.508 138,908 7,890 
230 814,241 5,383 x 1,464 
46 1865 1,057 1 151 
97 214 833 149 21 
326 2,395 4,816 4,246 2,429 
1,184 8,758 16,199 11,194 6,786 
365 11,365 2,026 1,295 26 
547 8,282 6,064 3,479 1,768 
amu Gi 1,498 987 287 
80 hi72 242 153 h59 
50 12,1380 h3,925 h3,186 r577 


Death ~~ Invest. 
Claims Income 


$3,236 
$42. oof 


241 


1,082 
494 


Ord. 
Ins. 


Ord. 


$4,227 $44.482 $468.003 


$25, “1 + ia 776, Lt te ey a 
$15 $9. $98 


il 2, 731 19, 998 
9 21 
82 2.176 11,957 
$71 $1,737 $14,322 
7) eee 640 
11 1,923 3,12 
1,159 6,1 90,405 
3,156 62.652 271,132 
214 2.693 23.583 
138 3.473 36,350 
2.300 30.415 290,774 
629 11,472 92,69 
1,317 7.911 137,079 
175 13,830 48,395 
$71 $4, me 
9.348 70.792 812.377 
1,331 13,588 130,797 
cies 554 4,130 
$50 12.968 82,168 
52 1,208 8.659 
641 19.619 102,318 
2,051 16,926 228,899 
495 5,1 37,580 
1,015 29.477 161,283 
897 24.880 265,539 
10,64 72,988 825,741 
503 10.837 67,313 
144 2,117 9,359 
737 5,539 78.499 
2.176 12,670 178,871 
193 1,517 27 vis 
641 10,013 47.017 
5 77 1.404 
177 4,637 21,709 
1,581 9.859 153.001 
1,820 18.035 192.4138 
766 19,052 100.941 
$5,952 $52,183 $469.917 
1,636 417,858 1.477.371 
6,009 98,063 1,166,174 
teat 1,179 1,17 
263 5.915 38.840 
1,063 15,89 147.033 
1,867 126.614 402.819 
7 4.217 20,218 
485 22.194 182,127 
14 22.514 13,212 
1,979 40,856 262,144 
| 13,432 83,763 
2.028 26.659 211.286 
nies 4,780 20,095 
99 3.483 20,115 
116 2,300 9,931 
29 1,895 7,740 
728 4.452 44,045 
776 7.842 58.017 
7,881 43, 486 634,433 
93,993 1.582.778 7,966,329 
366 7.366 60,490 
2 2.499 32.136 
522 11,722 63,321 
376 6.610 64,231 
71 2.298 11,004 
654 16,370 89,203 
77 1,321 8.795 
4,808 26.440 390,475 
229 2.616 28,840 
1.715 35,999 231,453 
aan 3,23 8,1 
5,607 132.842 738,144 
303 2.750 35,114 
144 2.060 20,643 
23 1,166 3,218 
88 2.776 11.597 
91 2,954 19,575 
200 5 ¥18 8 SUN 
59 ,079 11,541 
6,688 72.980 656.299 
1,111 12.384 151,555 
8! 2,691 4,59 
14 125 238 
5,224 38,928 529,141 
i) 13,208 13,0382 
531 14,143 60,488 
440 7,505 28,424 
141 398 667 
4,186 m40,092 471,336 
752 7.779 60,960 
91 3,067 1,585 
8 4,421 14,112 
1,021 9,260 112,808 
3,910 89. 520 303,311 
| 3.431 13,935 
1,086 13. 061 127,398 
15! 9,595 20,564 
896 4,342 
171 2,211 10,556 
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49,273 


76,255 
7,351 


13,461 
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$4,580 
26 
107,69 5 


126,078 
29,623 
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“In force March 15th, 
more than $750,000,000 


General Agency Openings 
V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 
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Horace Greeley was right 
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Ord. Ord 
Admitted Net New Renewal Total Total Paid Death Net Invest. Ins. Ins. Ind. Ins. Ind. Ins. 
Assets Reserve Capital = Wa. Prems. Income Disbs. P’holders Claims Income Written In Force Written In Force 
Jefferson Nat'l (Ind.) 1,173 307 200 r522 112 237 728 394 56 37 | ab ee ation 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.)............... 115,016 89,434 4,000 26,000 2.072 11,899 21,408 11,467 6.171 8,058 ee Oe 
John Hancock Mutual.......................-.1,288,049 1,028,682 ............ D1O7,951 385,856 178, 427 282, 162,444 94,658 38,375 39,084 950,6903,748,522 228,412 1,870,051 
Kansas aA Life (Mo. ).... 188, _ a = 1,000 6,771 1,569 12,616 si. 402 13,529 7,586 3,139 Cn. Gene: Ca ace | 6 
*Ky. Central L. & A 2,9 400 tv050 050 1,081 1,348 1,086 237 209 75 2,081 4,942 13,063 24,906 
Kentucky Home Mutual................... 10, sia " il qusssnsenese b529 r7l =s«sr'ii: , 082 2, 296 J rg9g2 669 392 3.958 48,693 and” eae 
Lafayette Life (Ind.) 8,159 6,573 -_ 567 169 805 1,629 1,114 505 150 347 5,966 33,94 are ys seer 
Lamar Life (Miss. ) 19,001 15,813 300 1,429 254 1,997 3,436 1,733 847 412 755 SR epee eee een 
Liberty Life (8S. C.) 14,490 12,013 500 j966 1,254 13,938 5,901 ,652 1,296 1,057 *495 15,920 74,935 40,692 106.000 
Li Nationa] aaa 0 7,066 500 667 22 12,916 3,588 2,376 637 423 315 8.326 47.622 28.440 &3.917 
Life (V8. ) .......erse-» 129,395 101,695 6,000 613,274 1,867 117,410 25,472 15,955 6,450 3,606 4.155 30.677 243.004 76,316 410,572 
Life & Casualty (Tenn. ) 37,434 28,784 2,000 J 491 111,910 14,188 9,147 2,714 1,412 910 20,790 98,363 102,323 257,483 
( 545 381 100 | 612 65 601 163 55 18 i. 611 2,696 7,1 8,577 
Lincoln Liberty (Nebr. ) y 1 b9 151 1,064 1,818 1,462 725 108 340 5.346 I. ail” * ceded 
National (Ind. ) 196,614 135,538 2.500 410,210 ‘ 28.225 50,644 382.561 14,120 8,467 5,289 212.0551, 2380, 205 eS er ae 
Lendon Life (Can.) 168,814 125,893 500 13,297 1,550 120,259 382.647 19,061 10,340 3,159 6,577 m72,220 ‘582. 922 58,618 280,963 
Loyal Protective (Mass. ) 2,916 421 400 »bi1,352 33 189 hl,659 hi,236 r29 13 85 1,446 5,352 niin” siuliedtdadiy 
Lutheran Mutual  * a > ane 1,499 412 2,242 3,573 1,548 897 281 538 12,825 | ks is; aie 
Manhattan —— Ay me ea 1,576 & sae $1 144 1 29 219 172 55 1,036 fa 
ufacturers 221, 134 179, "829 1,500 dil1,196 6,552 17,253 87,784 21,908 12,812 4,085 8,091 69.349 644,072 .......... in 
Maryland Life. 5,629 "546 1 474 108 338 a 740 4 84 974 '_ fae eree ane 
aS $10,336 586.474 ......... . 82,184 7,851 58.621 126,455 80,860 45,131 18,037 27,508 119,4832,055.145 _........... as 
Se 300 =. 1 , 009 112 1,252 1,782 881 4 320 270 ye oe fF aa ens 
(A) Mass. Savings Bankz.................... Ca? . i, enisbetess 3,079 k5,889 7,729 4,321 3. oe BR oy aed 
Metropolitan (N. Y.).... 5,994,916 5,052,324 _............ 882,069 Dil, 014 D435, 616) hl, 134, 756908, 356 h527,625 — 194,752E1 ne 33 18, 917, 596 677,643 7,950,089 
Mid Continent Life (Okla. )............... 7,844 6,680 101 508 199 902 1, 495 99 440 238 9 Geet 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) 38,327 29,678 300 2,741 517 3,561 3,942 2,189 as 1,263 11.380 133. < ailanintint 
Midland National (8S. D.)............... im 6,678 4,933 300 878 96 631 1,122 781 324 146 254 E.), “D Yeuepsilihtes > * ~qeahiadbads 
west Life (Neb.) 5,505 4,589 300 £300 62 466 846 737 320 163 187 3,778 26. ia 
Minnesota Mutual SB.860 44,967 — ....cccccrn b3,756 734 6.483 10,828 .780 3.915 1,576 2,023 35.395 a8. 905 ee 
fi 1,646 1,089 200 a260 77 1,266 1,414 1,158 354 138 43 4,829 ¥95] 12,087 16,428 
Modern Life (Minn. ) 2,767 2,299 118 125 53 259 484 388 179 72 103 4.375 EE ented “— 
Monarch Life (Can.) 17,759 13,806 176 oa. 447 309 1,581 3,3 2,216 1,073 355 817 9.692 73, 725 sidideaiaeien '* - Steteahin 
Monarch (Mass. ) 8,906 4,179 446 1,214 119 77 h5,132 h4,065 r216 88 229 4.164 = 871 ae nadie 
Monumental Life (Md.) 47.279 39,490 2,000 3. 459 1,753 ) 3,535 8,040 2,280 1,197 1,054 28.176 633 44,119 270.1's 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) 834,552 639,645 ............ ,288 9,331 57,163 118,786 81,220 50,010 24,106 27,736 110.1072, 135. Pe wes adel 
Benefit Soc. (Md. )............ 682  _epecmerne tv36 4 4 5 445 173 22 66 66 1,940 7.926 
Mutual Life (Can.) 219,581 163,329 ......... = A ° Cite k18,845 34,111 22,012 13,519 4.570 8,782 N61.955 P638.526 ........... 
Mutual Life (N. Y.) 1,587,529 1,225,120 _........ w- K80,238 11,337 116, 222,087 142 108.830 45,123 43,101 166,3313,644,202 occ, cose 
Mutual Savings (Mo.) i ~ i, omnes 1,54 2 1,111 2.5 525 1,624 498 775 a Se . ovemeaiees ms 
Mutual Trust (Ill.) 57,537 es euuene 4,384 807 5,728 9,948 6,173 3.162 939 2,023 20.387 205,618 a 
1,844 1,182 110 386 18 1,143 1,231 873 174 7 ee 10,598 13.615 
2,331 1,878 105 233 89 393 588 374 143 62 77 rt Nic tetintin 
Ee 6,923 5,903 100 409 82 613 1,146 872 411 167 218 4.22 tf ass 
14,734 | ere 495 185 1,389 2,537 1,650 &39 310 447 37 7,168 
251.248 190.095 .............. b12,048 4,651 18,951 40,907 27,478 18,494 6,933 8,607 41.287 614,989 _............ 
1,504 1,070 227 88 38 215 3 17 54 30 47 1,678 SD. Gesell, - dhabenieens 
4,584 . 550 800 107 275 6 74 335 58 136 2,405 pee — 
peenstinabenianetais 111,462 89,599 5,000 b11,261 1,359 35.112 41,202 26,257 8,901 3,680 3.135 75,339 356,338 184,379 633.15" 
aleuee 13, = 250 212 199 1,428 2,427 1,643 1,029 415 666 ee SD: ge hinnntiek 
5.876 450 —— 23,455 102 53,199 98,808 59,767 5,684 13,921 18,484 110,079 1,699,376 
3, 1a, 232 2, oar. "a38 cxccveeeeeee 201,753 18,510 229,418 452,628 763 179.994 64,483 95.474 413,3647,131, - a 3 
1,942 ‘151 oumen Ga eae k7 864 286 102 27 47 Y 5 Ee 
76.  - ° Face v4,435 1,687 6,549 13,416 8.975 5,267 1,686 2.932 34,800 257.567 
14,848 2,866 500 566 242 1,578 2.712 1, 865 370 508 re ee 
20,047 15,275 1,000 »bi1,591 254 2,625 3,991 2,922 1,828 1,244 504 28.683 177,562 . 
8,274 6,887 — 881 170 13,356 4,000 2,968 941 361 229 5.467 24,670 21,828 39.775 
12,943 10,4533 250 440 197 1,248 2,241 1,526 766 295 425 6,55 LF ee ee 
25,006 18,789 300 1,489 h787 829 5,955 4,023 hi,95 650 834 20.376 117.583 ra seid 
vecssrsseenre bp S2B, 725 es 6 ee 82,982 25,430 116,048 235.252 150,982 103,731 44,930 ———— CUCU OC eee ¥ 
ccccccce. 98,208 71,423 1,650 p5,498 : 10,627 18,132 11,174 5, 2,686 ee © Ss xtc «| “ecctttine 
Occidental Life (Calif. ) 760 61,166 1,000 5,015 3.670 12,058 h25,306 hi6,.670 r6,901 4,147 Dae Gene See hk hina 
Qhio National.......ccccccccccccssesccoccscoeeee 61,559 52,578 829 »b2,424 a4 5.564 10,245 7,200 3,800 1.579 2.401 20,148 227,493 a? 
Ohio State Life 26,415 20,751 1,000 1,640 531 2,755 5,092 3,029 1,440 5ST 880 13.198 117.aR8 
Republic Credit (Ii. )... a - 1,011 474 200 b16é2 644 718 286 274 17 56,623 8 RS a a 
Oregon Mutual Life ma A. xe 1,753 327 2,094 3,705 2,112 1,284 341 808 Glee Tees ane 
(Cal) 
RGE.TSS BST .BBS — cecccccoeee 1,820 782 11,668 23,152 18,075 10,923 3,619 5.557 fF 2 °°, ees 
65,224 f fac 466 1,036 6,008 11,137 8,430 4,643 2,134 2.140 | ae 8 
Ee ar eee a . ceieetinn . tennisndd 7,36 8,250 SED Rectal Sere ree eo 
a > dimeikien 1,000 6,730 2,360 RPS cE NF I SEE I, OTL IR EP IN He 5 
241 2,242 647 b134 18 58 gu9 462 138 67 109 4,834 SE. - oieMhiliem)  - siteateten 
48,271 41,623 1,000 1,835 1,353 5,505 9,426 5,588 2.964 1,216 1,692 = eens. cnieens 
8,095 3, 400 b2,288 65 819 h4,495 h2,523 rl3 82 147 7.5 RR ne rae 
848,693 638,153 _......... b41,251 7,848 949 120,834 81,992 50,676 19.577 26.007 116,5882,042,863 .............. wa 
16,933 15,35 100 792 282 6,7 7,892 4,896 1,307 11,002 608 1,365 37.880 68,677 panes 
12,437 10,222 300 1,083 242 7 ‘280 2,123 1,217 617 331 398 7,549 59,066 ........... 
5,36 13,118 700 299 142 1,408 2,489 1,895 1,146 641 75 4.9BO GO,BBB  cncccercees 
306.829 237,922 _............ b11,588 4.451 24,540 47,678 28,726 17,557 6,617 9.927 BD 8 Re a 
27,996 22,485 1,000 »bil,674 371 14,338 6,220 3,249 1, 7 R96 1,091 12,997 103,832 18,389 62.814 
916 52 100 89 13 101 163 112 25 543 it i ™~s= = 
748 150 t302 — 15 16 1 28 .—l 8 
14,079 11,444 100 250 41 1,007 986 1,965 1,197 512 353 1,211 ee Ys 
4,901 3,963 250 47 rol ré71l hi,148 hil,025 r340 120 150 1,945 17,151 996 1,389 
34,049 27,814 esse = 2,680 849 1,778 5,186 3,447 2,681 671 1,086 3,908 pease ati 
16,400 13,149 ,000 b748 409 2,816 5,084 3,14 1,395 904 576 17,924 164,482 .............. soomne 
20,539 7,906 1,750 »b2,435 497 2, es 13,724 10,472 1,292 1,091 UD ha 
6,131 4,707 250 5 164 749 1 aes 234 83 199 on'aas at <a 
419,660 332,494 ............ 23,183 4,011 30,098 62, 43, 26,589 8,845 13,584  66,.6891,087,735 ............. 
4,927,047 4,198,595 G2,000 259, = 40, 834 347, 224 H987, at 625,133 386,871 143,617 151, = E962, o62 3, ast, or 669,782 7,544,313 
2,175 1,883 100 196 328 291 15 ae =—_ Be i ee 
A 1,431 138 "Ne 3 296 714 369 101 55 74 2.525 3 a8 ethene 
3,721 2,989 210 253 37 313 547 381 183 85 137 Ss ee 8 £—xaenne rm 
153,583 125,508 1,000 5,699 2,912 15,424 27,228 15,898 8,984 3,639 4,914 53,238 558,080 .............. ee oe 
720 janes 202 20 111 170 138 71 42 26 4,417 279 263 
7,590 6,180 232 388 191 944 4,088 1,142 412 157 lo Eee ee 
1,106 913 110 42 208 459 760 551 127 109 38 1,979 4,927 8,825 20,527 
4,009 3,369 200 b305 Gs 370 726 483 200 119 209 G.5OG 39,6B6  cecececccers ie 
4,911 SD. <iedeeetenee 1,263 4 875 608 631 529 234 194 323 Sy eke’,  iacntnsions 
oineniiat 48 12 28 8&5 9 98 74 19 er a ae 299 41 niietetieion i 
7,252 232 ab6o9 225 1,344 1,966 1,138 567 194 331 9.873 GO,.6BB — ncccecce 
8,581 340 126 118 869 1,484 “1,425 S13 362 320 3,085 35.746 siuehenediian 
3,736 200 202 104 643 ‘972 529 254 159 144 4,916 4,355 * Seasons 
5,442 250 600 261 1,315 2,293 1,268 437 209 226 ty: eee «> eaiemioien 
7,356 400 b500 459 1,443 2,529 1,402 481 271 354 19,068 5.628 ‘Eppewe ne 
7 ae b426 108 1,380 917 460 201 245 4,538 ES Resta aranr ie 
RED ‘inti 741 511 3,005 h5.513 h3.982 1.944 R69 916 = Be * Gaatoatwar ey ores 
9,760 500 619 512 3,731 4,910 3,556 2,131 1,781 ee i ie 
74 100 b36 22 36 81 53 ] 5 » 7 2,22 254 95 
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“Keep ’Em Flying” 





American Life Insurance is 
all out for the War effort. 
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GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 











Men in the service (or going in) get 
speedy action in their dealings with State 
Mutual. Agents are provided with a 
special RUSH sticker and whether it's a 
letter, request for dividends, application 
for loan or what not, the moment it reaches 
the Home Office, it gets priority attention. 
That is how it should be. Agents, too, 
like this super-service to their clients in 
uniform. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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PLANNED FOR 
AMERICA’S SECURITY 


ICTORY GARDENS in preparation 

all over the land have been planned 
for security—to safeguard the well- 
being of each member of the family. 


The Guardian Life has a special policy 
planned for a similar purpose. Geared 
to the times—designed to fit today’s 
conditions, this Policy offers greatest 
protection during the “growing-up 
years’—when children are young and 
wholly dependent. And it provides this 
protection for loved ones, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


Guardian of American Families for 83 Years 








Hold Your Wartime Conferences 
at The Waldorf-Astoria 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings. 
Hold your conference within easy reach of mem- 
bers and speakers, in The Waldorf...where meet- 
ing-rooms and guest-rooms are spacious, quiet 
and well-ventilated...where convenient subways 
connect with every district of the city. 


THE 


WALDORE-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE © 49TH TO 50TH e NEW YORK 
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FINANCIAL FIGURES DECEMBER 31, 













































































1942 STATEMENTS—Continued 


Ord. Ord. 
Admitted Surp. & New Renewal Total Total Paid Death Net Invest. Ins. Ins. Ind. Ins. Ind. Ins 
Assets x 2 Capital Spec. Fds. Prems. Prems. Income Disbs. P’holders Claims Income Written In Force Written In Force f 
dg H. (Ale.) ee 3,020 2,269 125 b375 71 11,888 2,078 1,588 399 330 94 3.496 10,941 77.440 113,447 | 
ee Tit. 87,986 — 34,665 ...recervene bx1,550 435 , 686 4,115 2,170 1,091 1,208 17,666 191,169 _............ mi ne 
Standa a Lif In | eee 91.564 71,806 4,000 e4,750 1,669 10,234 17,643 ,851 5,366 2,674 DSRS GR GRe Gee ee  certeseiere — totteeeee 
Mtamiond Lite nit 1,242 634 341 b492 158 414 673 527 166 | BA! BY per eeenes 
State Cant ina scovusecesocscocscn 3,491 2,156 500 495 73 i856 8=s_:1,090 850 261 118 1420. «283 OK.ORK OMIT AM 
Rate Pore | Ae ) _ 766 498 110 104 48 57 584 448 67 59 an aa 667 12,265 15,043 
State fe (i (Til.) 7,527 3.860 300 b744 495 1,651 2,825 1,355 455 148 168 23,182 102,886 ............ be 
Rtate i - 1 Oe 57,159 50,700 nn... 691 435 . . a et eee ee ef epee unas 
Sun Life (Cat ) ass. ) 220,158 168,410 antin 5 2.283 17,264 33,881 22,796 13,524 5,856 S5re SO.see. Gee ecteeman tame 
Sun Life (M 1,044,390 847,198 2,000 $2,035 14,498 92,245 169,802 118,911 77.685 24,335 35,371 349.0663, . ad lil | atte 
R : 24,972 20,074 2,000 1,165 616 3,834 5,617 3,554 1,029 430 776 626 19.315 113,883 
unset Life: iW ash.) 960 494 250 11s 46 ‘ 372 22 47 33 23 ©3130 143 . oe 
9 BS Ss . <. & « Batre 141,720 127,944 500 8 b6,196 1,086 9,616 17,067 5,472 3,808 1,135 4,285 fC Me eS 
eS > 7,179 5,949 200 775 80 644 1,080 778 391 192 267 an SR - ensdiies hiventie 
genes Santen, 2,490 2,154 100 16 472 —2 575 354 237 | as 3122 6,209 wee ane 
a Prudential 5.€95 4,815 200 400 174 671 2,264 1,491 411 307 18 23 BAK 25.052 18.42 
avelers (Conn. ) h1,231,914 885,934 20,000 h84,602 r7,031 r102,951 h269,249 hi88,834 h115,943 45,492 933, $021, 324, 9205, FERS « aaneen oe 
—— eent ¢ eazy 455,956 357,201 2.500 10,036 5,093 $2,561 65.678 45,734 27.540 12,954 13,364 62.2131, 143. bee tailing 
oe 4,454 2,461 875 1,034 131 «61,308 1,645 1,279 957 783 124 19,510 85,987 cscceosssm 
eee National (Neb. ) 1,502 1,192 100 93 158 362 603 303 67 22 58 «5.396 e565 ae anes 
oe ted Benefit (Neb.) 23,650 19,733 600 1,248 1,773 4,408 7,855 4,665 1,259 795 793 70.750 040,951 oe 2 
: nited Fidelity (Texas)..................... 9,12 7,552 500 b654 191 1,234 1,909 1,000 353 146 353 8.320 54,940 
ne oe L. & A. (N. H.) 13,300 10,654 400 0 279 1,257 2,272 1,298 692 361 460 ET “WER 2. izeiy — - sapgmanenen 
nited States (N. Y.) 11,866 10,079 500 218 r649 1,471 3,041 1,850 r750 507 oe) See eee eee 
Volunteer State (Tenn. )..................... 28,496 24,450 625 b932 292 2,472 4,440 3,237 1,771 997 1,040 i f° ee 
ee en ee ee is 53,170 M11,941 2,000 3,541 411 14,978 18,412 15,888 1,044 782 576 14,9388 161,480 56.846 8.276 
Nar Coast (C 29,078 24,203 375 899 585 3,140 5,760 5,476 3, 05 Rhe RON =—-22,.6N2 1°9,7R2 
estern Life Mont ) 17,580 13,643 500 2,100 oS 1,469 3,183 2,058 877 339 645 9.953 61.77! 
Western Mutual (N. D. ) ...........ccscseoes 845 a. cpindiente 176 227 R7R2 19 52 10 97 2.183 10 465 
Western mocerve | ER 2.098 1,670 150 b136 * 432 628 304 81 2% 7h 3.10" wm es 
eee Life. 7.154 5.874 sees 238 63 684 .167 713 RHA 128 227 1,875 A yy 
ao in! 11,264 9,207 400 979 131 984 1,645 1,004 445 212 817 + fe © apeecemen 2 
‘oodmen Central (Neb. )................... 632 449 112 b42 57 170 259 152 41 26 14 2,553 rs. demise compen 
* Approximate figure. u. Bonds in default and/or stocks at cost or less 
a. Bonds at actual market values. vy. Stocks at book values. 
b. Stocks at actual market values. w. Bonds amply secured at amortized values, others at commissioners’. 
c. Bonds in default at convention values: stocks at cost. x. Capital and surplus. 
d. Bonds in default and/or stocks generally below market. y. Excludes Contingency Reserve. 
e. Bonds at lower of amortized or book; stocks at lower of book or market. z. $199.500 has been purchased for policyholders under mutualization plan 
f. Bonds and stocks valued at lowest of market, book value or cost 
{ 7 $31, 1942. 
». Bonds fs Y > ‘eed . A. Figures as of October 31, 
g —_ on SP nult at lower of market or book; stocks at lowest of market. B. Includes $520,000 contributed surplus. 
h. Includes health and accident department. C. Bonds at convention values. 
i. Includes industrial. D. Ordinary only. 
j. Bonds and common stocks at book values (less than market); preferred E. After deducting group withdrawals. 
stocks at market values. F. Excludes increases in group after issue. 
k. Total premiums. G. $1,998,400 of this amount purchased for policyholders under mutualization 
m. Excludes revivals, increases, and additions. plan. 
n. Excess of convention over book values for stocks is included in con- H. Includes $313.569,000 industrial premiums. 
tingency reserv J. Excluding Peoria surplus and contingency reserve. 
p. Bonds not ‘ligible for ampertiantion and stocks at actual market or con- K. Includes special real estate, mortgage and investment reserves 
ono oe whichever is lowe M. Excluding net reserve of National Life Fund. 
a. — s at lower of book or market : N. Excluding annuities and revivi Is. 
r. Life department only. P. Excluding annuities. 
% a on ax oy and/or sects at lowest of cost, book, or market. Q. Excluding non-renewable group insurance and paid-up additions 
+ SORES at Seok values. R. Stocks at cost or market, whichever in the aggregate is lower. 





BEST’S WEEKLY BULLETINS 


Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 
the insurance world. 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 
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On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$5.00 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


instructive, concise, 


























75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INC. 
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TROSTEESHIP 


67,000,000 policyholders—$35,000,- 
000,000 in assets—assets held by 





by the life insurance companies of our A NEW 

| fend that belong to those 67,000,000 policy- 

| holders—money saved, set aside and en- AGENCY CONTRACT 
trusted to the trusteeship of life insurance com- Stated 
panies, a financial institution that has come revolutionizing 
unscarred through wars, panics, and epidem- the method 

| ics encountered in its two centuries of service. , 

‘| $3,000,000,000 in actual cash—not in some of compensation: 


| form of promise to pay—but in actual dollars 
' paid to the people of our land to use for the 
necessities of life during th t ; 

_ ee ee ae ee Watch for 





Such is the record of the Institution of Life 
Insurance—a truly American institution. 


announcement! 


i If you are interested in the trusteeship of this 


|| great business, you will find it pays to be C P T 0 L 
friendly with The A l 

















PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY LIFE er 


“The Friendly Company” D E , V E R 
FRANKFORT ae INDIANA EE 


_- 


CLARENCE J. DALY Ww. ¥ ‘WOOLLEN. 


President Agency Vice Pres 








WIAA 


flee the War 
What Then? 


A New America and a New Peace will enhance 
the value of efficient Life Insurance Service. 


ROCKFORD LIFEMEN 


are equipped with modern plans designed to solve 
the many problems of financial security. 


eA merica’s 





‘Distinctive 
Hotel 








A Permanent business of your own can be built 
through Attractive Agency Connections. Terri- 
tories available in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, and Minnesota. 


schkdord Li 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 
327 E. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Stet ee b* 0% OO" * 0" 00" 0% e* 0% 0% 0% 0% s%0* 0% 0% ot a* oh e* at eX a*a* 0% o% aXe aX at at Ors 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 12! Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again... a 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. 

7 


W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 











— 
Shall I Enter the Life 


Insurance Business? 


A young man in a Middle Western city has had 
his first interview with one of your general agents. 
He is considering making a career of the life insur- 
ance business. 


Quite naturally, he asks the advice of his friend in 
whose judgment he has the greatest confidence. 
He is president of one of the local banks and a 
director in several local business enterprises. What 
this man advises will carry great weight in the 
young man's decision. 


Wouldn't it be worth-while for you to tell your 
story now to this executive (and many thousands 
of others like him) through advertising in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce? 


Chicago 
Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 
Business Newspaper” 


eveteranerresete Oa 
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C. A. B. PROBES INSURANCE 
EPRESENTATIVES of air insurance groups are 


watching legislation affecting aviation insurance 
which has been introduced in Congress at the instance 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The C.A.B. has com- 
pleted a comprehensive investigation of air insurance 
groups, for which purpose it secured the services of 
Paul J. Molnar of the New York Insurance Department 
Rating Division. According to informed sources, the 
report of investigation will allege that underwriting of 
air risks has returned substantial profits to insurance 
carriers, to an extent that the C.A.B. believes requires 
a sharp reduction in rates. The inherent catastrophe 
hazard requires the establishment of considerable re- 
serves, and the reasonableness of such reserves will be 
a point at issue. The C.A.B. report, it is said, will call 
for the establishment of a complete American reinsur- 
ance market for air risks. 

To implement the C.A.B. program, Representative 
Clarence F. Lea (Dem.), California, has introduced 
H.R. 1012 and H.R. 1992. The first is a measure amend- 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and containing 
two brief references to insurance. Section 1107 of the 
bill provides (a) that the Authority shall inform itself 
as to insurance and reinsurance of aviation risks and 
may require the furnishing of information and (b) that 
the Authority shall consult with state insurance depart- 
ments “concerning the adequacy and reasonableness” 
of air insurance and reinsurance. This bill has been 
favorably reported and is now up for passage. Its Senate 
counterpart is S246. 

More drastic is H.R. 1992 which is still in committee. 
It would give the Authority power, through a Treasury 
fund, to provide direct insurance against air war-risks 
hazards and reinsurance for all types of aviation cov- 
erage. The bill contains authority to prescribe policy 
forms and rates. In the opinion of aviation insurance 
experts, the bill, if passed, would create a government 
monopoly of aviation insurance. American writers have 
developed the domestic market for aviation insurance 
and have steadily increased net retentions. Plans are 
now being laid, it is reported, for the formation of a 
complete American reinsurance market, if needed. 


R. F. C. SELF-INSURANCE THREAT 


FFICIALS of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration have under discussion a plan to create a 
large reserve fund to self-insure an estimated $15,000,- 
000,000 in properties and supplies owned by its subsidi- 
aries—Defense Plant Corporation, Defense Supplies 
Corporation, Metals Reserve Company and Rubber Re- 
serve Company, all now privately insured. 

The Government has encountered various state ob- 
stacles in working our insurance programs through 
private interests, the latest to be publicized being the 
insurance laws of Mississippi which prohibit any agent 
from writing a policy at less than the prescribed state 
rates. This makes it impossible for stock companies to 
secure any Defense Plant Corporation policies which by 
agreement have been limited to an expense-loading 
factor of 5%. 
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MARITIME COMMISSION'S INSURANCE 


HE United States Maritime Commission recently 

announced an outline of a Standard Plan of Group 
Insurance recommended by the Insurance Division of 
the Commission for installation in shipyards 100% em- 
ployed on U. S. Maritime Commission contracts. The 
release of the Commission is reproduced hereafter. In 
connection therewith, it is of interest to note that the 
Government, through the Commission, will reimburse 
contractors for 50% of the cost to them of any such 


plan adopted. 
Schedule of Insurance 


Eligible employees may apply for insurance in accordance 
with the following schedule: 


Employee 
Base Life Weekly Contribution 
Hourly Wage Insurance Indemnity Monthly Weekly 
Less than $1.25 $1000 $10.00 $1.10 $.25 
$1.25 or more 2000 18.00 2.28 50 


For the purpose of classifying salaried employees, determine 
an equivalent schedule of base weekly salaries by multiplying 
the above base hourly rates by 40 and to such schedule apply 
the above amounts of life insurance, weekly indemnity and 
employee contribution. 

An employee cannot select amounts of benefits other than 
those provided for his base hourly wage (or base weekly salary ) 
as indicated above. 


Estimate of Cost 


The group life insurance premium is determined by applying 
the rate for each age to the insurance in force at each age. 
The average monthly premium is determined for use during 
each year by dividing the total amount of insurance into the 
total premium. 

The sickness and accident premium does not depend upon 
the age of the employee. The minimum monthly premium per 
$10 of weekly indemnity is 60¢, but this would be higher if 11% 
or more of the total indemnity was on eligible females or non- 
Caucasian lives. 

The actual rates for both the life and sickness and accident 
forms of coverages, which may differ as between insurance 
companies for each particular group, will be determined by the 
particular insurance company underwriting that group, based 
on the facts in that case. 

The employee monthly contribution is calculated on the 
basis of per month per $1000 of life insurance and 50¢- 
60¢ per $10 of sickness and accident insurance. 


Eligible Employees 


All employees in active employment are eligible to participate 
in the plan on the EFFECTIVE DATE regardless of length 
of service. Employees employed after the effective date will be 
eligible to participate upon the completion of two months of 
continuous service. 


Group Life Insurance 


_ This insurance covers the death of insured employees at any 
time or place from any cause whatsoever. The death benefit 








insurance during such disability. If the insurance on a dis- 
abled employee should be canceled by the termination of his 
employment, payment will nevertheless be made for death oc- 
curring before age 65 during the continuance of the group 
policy, and within 12 months from the date of cancellation of 
his insurance (or within a period equal to that during which 
he was insured, if less than one year) provided proof is received 
that the employee was wholly and continuously disabled from 
the date of cancellation of insurance to date of death. 


Group Sickness and Accident Insurance 


This insurance provides for payment of weekly indemnity to 
an insured employee in case of disability resulting from non- 
occupational accident, or from disease for which the employee 
is not entitled to benefits under any Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. 

The weekly indemnity starts with the 8th day of disability 
and is payable throughout disability for a maximum of 13 weeks 
for any one disability. 

Benefits will be paid for as many separate and distinct 
periods of disability as may occur except that an employee age 
60 or over will not receive benefits for disability for more 
than 13 weeks during any 12 consecutive months. 

If an employee should be absent from work due to pregnancy, 
including childbirth or miscarriage, indemnity will be paid for 
not more than six weeks, 
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It’s those luxuriously comfortable 


beds at all 
DeWITT OPERATED HOTELS 















In Cleveland Inu Columbus 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN NEIL HOUSE 


In Lancaster,O. In Coming, N.Y 
THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN 














may be paid in one sum or the amount of insurance in force == 
“e*-?. 


at the time of death may be payable in instalments at the 
option of the employee, or, in the absence of an election by 
the employee, then at the option of the beneficiary. 

In the event an employee has to give up active work on 
account of total disability, the employer may continue his 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENTS—Continued 


advocate that organized society (government) should 
do some things for its members which the more con- 
servative think we should do for ourselves. We believe 
that private enterprise will endure so long as it deserves 
to endure. Humanity is on the march toward better 
world conditions, and private enterprise must slough 
off some of the faults of the past. 

“Men are not fighting to preserve a system under 
which an elite shall prosper at the expense of society 
as a whole nor for a system of governmental regimen- 


TOU TINPORTOT QUEST 


“The test of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 
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Two important tests for a Life Insurance Company 
are these two questions. 


1. Do policyholders maintain their insurance in 
force year after year? 





2. Are the Company’s representatives earning 
a substantial living in the business? Are 
they prospering? 


THE 1942 RECORD SHOWS 
PERSISTENCY OF BUSINESS— 


at a new high point, approximately 97°. Indi- 
anapolis Life policyholders not only keep their 
insurance in force, but also buy new insurance 
and are centers of influence. 


EARNINGS OF FIELDMEN 


According to the TNEC Report to the S.E.C., 
Indianapolis Life full-time men earned the larg- 
est average income of any company studied. In 
1942, these earnings continued to increase. 


NUMBER OF MEN PAYING FOR OVER $100,000 
was 13% greater than in 194). 


NUMBER OF MEN PAYING FOR OVER $5,000 IN NEW PRE- 
MIUMS 50% greater than in 194!. 


NUMBER OF AGENCIES PAYING FOR OVER $10,000 IN PRE. 
MIUMS 50% greater than in 1941. 











Agency opportunities available in Indiana, lilinois, Ohio, 
Texas, Michigan, Minnesota and fowa. 


TNDIANAPOLTS 
INURANCE COMPANY 


A Quality, Legal Reserve Mutual Company 
Organized in 1905 


EDWARD B. RAUB A. H. KAHLER 
President Second Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 




















tation, but rather that everyone may have an opportunity 
for employment and a good chance to share more 
equitably than they have in the past, the good things 
the earth has in store for humanity.” 


Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa—M. Albert 
Linton: “In view of the low rate of interest on new 
investments, particularly on the large amount of money 
invested in United States Government securities, the 
net return on total investments has continued to decline. 
The decline has been increased by reason of a new 
Federal tax on interest income. Comparison between 
1942 and 1941 is complicated by the fact that in 1942 
substantial sums were received representing interest due 
in previous years on securities in default. Making al- 
lowance for this abnormal situation the net rate of 
interest on total assets on an accrual basis was 3.34 per 
cent in 1942 as compared with 3.42 per cent in 1941 
computed in the same manner. The gross rate of return 
on all new investments made in 1942 which were held 
at the end of the year was 2.83 per cent as compared 
with 3.12 per cent in 1941.” 


Mutual Life, Waterloo, Canada—R, O. McCulloch: 
“IT have already commented on the Victory Loans of the 
past years and would like to refer to the taxing legisla- 
tion of our Government and to the strong measures 
which our country has been forced to adopt in order 
to control the rising cost of living. It is of the greatest 
importance that all our citizens, particularly policy- 
holders of life insurance companies, should give the 
maximum encouragement and support to these under- 
takings. . . . Of still greater consequence is the im- 
portance of this policy as the only practical protection 
against the evils which would be suffered under any 
kind of acute inflation. Prevention before the evil starts 
is the best remedy ; and in view of the impairment of our 
currency and of all values based on currency which 
would inevitably result from inflation, it is of the great- 
est importance that, in their own interests, life insurance 
policyholders should strongly support all anti-inflation 
measures undertaken by our Government. 

“My remarks would not be complete without some 
reference to the vital importance, on the part of gov- 
ernments, institutions, and citizens, of giving careful 
thought to the conditions, economic and social, which 
should prevail during the post-war period in order to 
avoid the violent readjustments hitherto usually occur- 
ring in the transition to a peacetime economy. Already 
signs are abundant that the serious consideration of high 
authorities in all the democratic contries is being directed 
to social security for all persons on a more liberal scale 
than has been previously attempted. It is altogether 
likely that the various forms of insurance which have 
been so popularized throughout our country in recent 
years will be affected by the advanced social legislation 
to be introduced. Life insurance, as at present con- 
ducted, may not be entirely exempt. I have little doubt, 
however, that the institution of life insurance, which 
has rendered such effective and beneficent social and 
economic service during recent generations, through 
successive periods of prosperity and depression, in times 
of peace and world war, will prove equal to the demands 
which may be made upon it. The courage, integrity and 
devotion to public welfare which actuated the phenom- 
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enal development of life insurance during the past 
century will, I am convinced, continue to manifest them- 
selves in the reconstruction period which lies before us.’ 


Central Life, Des Moines, lowa—E. H. Mulock: 
“Every Central Life agent considers himself to. be part 
salesman and part serviceman. Continuous service by 
the agent is necessary to the proper adaptation of our 
policies to the individual’s changing circumstances and 
es Our agents are restricting their travel in co- 
operation with government agencies in order to save 
tires and gasoline. If you desire advice or informat.on 
about life insurance for yourself, or for any members 
of your family, write to our nearest agency, or direct 
to the Home Office of the company at Des Moines, Iowa. 
We welcome any inquiries from you regarding your 
policies and will be glad to help you arrange your insur- 
an so that it may most effectively meet your require- 
ments.” 


Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J.—Ralph R. 
Lounsbury: “The field representatives of the companies, 
the men and women the public call ‘agents,’ have done 
a grand job. They have sold or pledged $2,225,000,000 
of War Bonds, the best job done by any single group of 
civilian volunteers. They have helped hundreds of 
thousands of men entering the armed service to arrange 
their life insurance policies in ways best suited to their 
new circumstances. They have faithfully given service 
to the millions of policyowners who have needed aid in 
connection with their policies purchased in the past and, 


IN ADDITION to all this, they have assisted our citi- 
zens in providing over 12 billion dollars face amount 
of new insurance which will, sooner or later, provide 
‘crisis dollars’ to widows, orphans and elderly persons. 
They, the agency force, have done all this after giving 
some 20% of their total number to the armed services 
and to direct war work.” 


Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Albert Short: “Un- 
fortunately, some businesses have been hurt—it is to be 
hoped only temporarily. The life insurance business has 
held up well and is likely to continue to do so. Its 
economic value has never been more generally recog- 
nized. While caring for the interests of its policyholders, 
it has stood back of the Government loyally, and has 
contribyted largely to the financing necessary to the 
conduct of the war. 


Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Walter Le- 
Mar Talbot: “The vast supply of material furnished by 
America to the war effort is dependent on our entire 
industrial system. The manufacturing plants in which 
it is fabricated, the public utilities which provide the 
heat and light and power, the railroads which move the 
finished product, the farms which supply food, as well 
as the homes that house the workers, all play a part of 
utmost importance in raising our production to the high 
levels required. The Fidelity Mutual and other life 
companies have invested, and continue to invest, millions 
of dollars in these vital channels—dollars that enable 
the nation better to meet the greatly expanded require- 
ments of these crucial war days.” 
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; from an 
agent 's angle 


C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s way 
of spelling cooperation . . . sympathetic 
cooperation . . . the kind that builcis 
an agent’s business. It is effective be- 
cause it is based upon an understand- 
ing of an agent’s problems . . . from 
an agent’s angle. . . gained thru the 
workaday field activities of our entire 


executive organization. Perhaps we can 


help you go after results...and get them! 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





NOW --- PARTICIPATING, T00! 


With policies available under both Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans, Pan-American Fieldmen now 
render a broader life insurance service. 


Pan-American policies fit every need for life insurance 
and are geared to meet all of the desires and pref- 
erences of prospects and clients. 


In addition, the Pan-American offers: 


A Most Liberal Agency Contract ... A Recruiting 
Plan and Special Training for New Fieldmen . . . 
A new System Relieving General Agents from 
Agency Accounting . . . Attractive and Effective 
Sales Aids . . . Adequate Financing . . . Prospects 
for Insurance furnished through a Proven System. 


Total Resources over ........... $ 48,000,000.00 
Capital and Surplus over ........ 2,685,000.00 
Insurance im Force over ......... 189,000,000.00 


Correspondence invited with men not presently con- 
nected. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


> 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 














The Peace Year of 194! 


vs 


The War Year of 1942 


as affecting 


The Lafayette Life Insurance Co. 


Per Cent of 
Increase 
for 1942 
New Life Insurance Purchases + 15.3 
Total Life Insurance in Force + 8.4 
Paid in Death Claims and Other Values — 12.0 
Interest Earned No Change 
Total Required Savings to Meet 
Guarantees to Policyholders + 4.6 
Total Admitted Assets +t 6.3 
Surplus, Contingency and Real 
Estate Reserves + 11.1 
Policyholder Funds in U. S. Government 
Bonds +174.0 
HOME OFFICE | 
Lafayette Life Building 
e 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
F. L. ALEXANDER, R. G. YEAGER, 
President Supt. of Agencies 


WAR SAVINGS AND LIFE—Continued 


solid and very satisfying substance, since it was com 
posed of sound investments in Government securities. 

The only exception there could be to that was that 
even such investments were not composed of “new 
money,” but were engineered by disturbing “old” money 
That practice can only be condemned. To what extent 
it entered into these contests we cannot say. We should 
certainly imagine it would be small. It is, however, 
abundantly clear that it need not have entered at all. 
Without resorting to any such tricks, life offices could, 
and to our knowledge did, do a very great deal to make 
Warship Weeks splendidly successful, thus bringing in 
huge sums to the Treasury, which otherwise the Treas- 
ury probably would never have received. 


Benefit to the Nation 


The benefit to the nation to be derived from a Warship 
Week effort supported by life insurance is not concluded 
when the sums collected have been counted and handed 
over to the Treasury. Far from it. The efforts the life 
offices have made have set up many hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of new life policies, each of which for many 
years to come will be a contributor to the national war 
chest ; for, of course, the premiums collected from them 
will go to increase the new money available annually for 
investment in Government securities, or to look at it 
another way, to provide more “new money” with which 
to finance further efforts of the kind. 








r ~y 
WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. - 





And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 


Montgomery's 50th Anniversary 


This year makes the fiftieth in which William Mont- 
gomery has been directing head of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C. In 1893, 
Mr. Montgomery became the sole employee of a small 
local benefit society. From this society, under his leader- 
ship, has developed the Acacia—the present name was 
adopted in 1922. In the news release covering the event, 
the company points out that in 1893 the Association 
had $10,000 in assets and the insurance in force was 
less than $300,000, while today the assets are in excess 
of $100,000,000 and insurance in force totals $468,- 
000,000. In commenting on the growth, the company 
states that it has not been due to brokerage or to re- 
insurance of other companies’ risks, or to sale of an- 
nuities or group or wholesale insurance. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Walscheid New President 


At a special meeting of the board of directors on 
March 4, J. Emil Walscheid was elected President of 
the Colonial Life Insurance Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
to succeed Enrest J. Heppenheimer, who was elected 
Chairman of the Board. At the same time Richard B. 
Evans was elected Vice President and Secretary. Reuben 
I. Jacobson was promoted from Assistant Actuary to 
Associate Actuary, while Miss Anna E. Kelley became 
Assistant Secretary and Roy F. Trossett became As- 
sistant Treasurer. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, was examined (Association) as of December 
31, 1941 by the Insurance Departments of Connecticut, 
Georgia and California. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company. 
| In making two changes the examiners stated as fol- 
Ows: 


“Stocks are carried in accordance with market values as- 


signed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, except stocks of insurance companies which 
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are carried by the company at rates approximating their 


book values. The insurance stocks, for this examination, 
were valued on their actual market basis as of December 
Si, 1941 and amounted to $3,863,950 compared to the com- 
pany’s valuation of $3,078,900 as shown. The market value 
of all stocks owned according to our valuation as of 
December 31, 1941 was $16,819,031. This resulted in an 
excess of market value over book value of stock amounting 
to $522,658, which has been included in the non-ledger assets. 
The company showed in its annual statement an asset not- 
admitted of $262,392 for book value of stocks over market 
value. The entire difference of $785,050 is due to the valu- 
ation of insurance stocks as recited above.” 


Other changes in addition to the above resulted in a 
net increase in surplus of $843,735. Consequently the 
company’s figure of $16,351,007 for surplus was changed 
to $17,194,742. The examiners amount for total ad- 
mitted assets reflecting the above was $424,784,852. 

In conclusion, the examiners stated: 
“The company’s financial condition as disclosed by this 
report of examination is sound. Its affairs are well man- 
aged. The assets of the company are valued on a con- 
servative basis and appear to conform to statutory require- 
ments. The financial statement shown in this report makes 
adequate provision for known liabilities and incurred but 
unreported policy claims. The review of claim papers in- 
dicates that policyholders and beneficiaries are treated fairly 
and equitably and that claims are promptly paid upon receipt 
of satisfactory proof.” 

Members of the Agency Department of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, are visiting all the company’s 
General Agencies for the primary purpose of presenting 
new material and to work out a training and refresher 
program, particularly fitted to the requirements and 
personnel of each agency. New selling plans will be 
introduced ; old successful ones will be reviewed; and 
current conditions as they affect the sale of life insur- 
ance will also be covered. 


New Policy 


The Connecticut Mutual has announced a new “In- 
come Replacement” policy. Decreasing term insurance 
similar to the Company’s Family Income plan, but with- 
out the attached basic policy, makes this unique arrange- 
ment possible. 

The new “Income Replacement” policy provides for 
a monthly income to the beneficiary beginning at the 
death of the insured and continuing to the policy anni- 
versary nearest the beneficiary’s age selected at the time 
the policy was issued. The minimum contract will be 
for two units or $20 monthly income and will be avail- 
able in two forms, one to provide income payments only, 
the other to permit a commuted value option to the 
beneficiary. 

| (Continued on the next page) 
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How to make sure 
of a place to sleep 


in New York City 


MAKE RESERVATIONS... Despite the short- 
age of hotel accommodations in New York, 
you can do wonders to assure yourself of a 
comfortable room at Hotel Pennsylvania by 
making reservations at least three days before 
arrival. 

7 7 vy 


CANCEL RESERVATIONS ... Another 
way you can help both yourself and other 
travelers is to cancel reservations promptly 
when your plans change. 


7 7 7 


WEEK ENDS ARE BUSY... If you can’t 
schedule your trips to Hotel Pennsylvania 
during the middle of the week, let us know 
anyway and we'll do our best to accom- 
modate you at this favorite hotel of in- 
surance men. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 

















CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


The contract may be converted to regular insurance 
without evidence of insurability at any time prior to ten 
years before the expiry date if the insured is not over 
60 years of age. The “Income Replacement” policy is 
participating and the monthly income payable in the 
event of death will be increased by surplus interest earn- 
ings above the guaranteed rate of 2%2%. 


EASTERN LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Eastern Life Insurance Company, New York, 
was examined as of December 31, 1941 by the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New York. The ex- 
aminer’s report was favorable to the company. The 
examiner's figures are the same as those appearing in 


our 1942 Life Reports. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Talbot Dies 
Roberts President 


Walter Le Mar Talbot, President of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, died on February 20 last after a short illness. Mr. 
Talbot began his career with the company as an office 
boy at age 11 in 1882. 

At a special meeting of the hoard of directors of the 
Fidelity Mutual held on March 4, Ellsworth A. Roberts 
was elected President of the company to succeed the 
late Mr. Talbot. In order to accept the new position, Mr. 
Roberts resigned as Vice President and General Counsel 
for the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The new President is Vice President for Minnesofa of 
the A.L.C.; Vice President of the Insurance Feder- 
ation of Minnesota; a member of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel and the International Associ- 
ation of Insurance Counsel and the American Bar 
Association. 


ILLINOIS LIFE FUND 
Lien Reduced 


The Illinois Life Fund, formerly the Illinois Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, has been under the 
management of the Central Life Assurance Society of 
Des Moines, Iowa since 1933. At the time the manage- 
ment contract became effective the lien against the net 
equities on Illinois Life was 70%. This lien was reduced 
to 65% as of December 31. 1933 and on December 31, 
1936 it was further reduced to 53.4%. A new reduction 
has recently been announced and the lien is now 46%. 
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ILLINOIS STANDARD LIFE 


Becomes 
Bankers L. & C. 


The Illinois Standard Life Insurance Company was 
organized and licensed in 1942 with a paid-in capital 
of $100,000 and paid-in surplus of $50,000—par value of 
shares $100 each. A recent announcement of the man- 
agement indicates that the Illinois Standard Life was 
merged with the Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit Associ- 
ation (an assessment company) and later the Bankers 
Life & Casualty Company (also an assessment company ) 
was reinsured. Following this the title of the Consoli- 
dated concern was changed to Bankers Life & Casualty 
Company. Principal officers are: President, Edward P. 
Allen; Executive Vice President John MacArthur; 
Secretary, Earl Thornton. 


LIFE (Va.) 
Adopts 3%, 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond, 
recently changed to the American Men Ultimate 3%, 
Full Level Premium, basis. A brief illustration of the 
new rates and values for $1.000 at age 35 is given here. 


Cash 
Value at end of Year 

Plan Premium W.P. 2 3 5 10 20 
20 Pay Ins. to 85 ....... $35.01 .76 11 48 100 242 611 
Cont. Pay Ins. to 85 .. 24.00 .98 .. 22 54 141 335 
20 Pay Endt. at 60 .... 43.39 .94 27 74 146 342 867 
2 sapere 47.94 104 36 88 169 394 1000 
Cont. Pay Endt. at 65 .. 30.22 1.04 11 43 91 222 548 
Pref. Risk Whole Life 21.66 .89 .. 21 53 139 330 
Pe Ee a bw weckbiewe ee ae ae Be ee eee ee 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
Adopts 2!/,%, 


The Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Waverly, Iowa, recently changed to the American Men 
Ultimate 2%% basis, Modified Preliminary Term (III. 
Std.). Rates and values at age 35 per $1,000 for a few 
plans are shown: 


Cash 

Value at end of Year 

Plan Premium W.P. 2 5 10 20 
Ondimeee Life 2... cis. ass. £35 69 162 358 
¥ PR re 37.86 86 27 .115 276 656 
Cs. 2° ene 30.00 1.09 20 84 199 455 
20 Yr. Savings Rfnd... 53.29 1.21 57 192 437 1000 
Be, GG vcs cckawe 34.34 125 24 101 241 566 
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Is There Room In 


Our Budget for the 
Statue of Liberty? 


There is a price on freedom. That price 
includes the laying aside of many comforts 
and aspirations. It includes the laying 
down of many lives. oa 
But, whatever the price in men and money 
. .. Americans have once again come to 
the certain knowledge that freedom is 
worth all it costs . . . and more. 

To help free men and women of America 
protect and safeguard freedom for the 
nation and for themselves is the high privi- 
lege of Life Underwriters today. 
Through the untiring sale of War Bonds, 
we can help finance the valiant fight for 
freedom on our wide-flung battle fronts. 
Through Life Insurance, we can make sure 
that freedom’s holy light will always burn 
brightly on American shores . . . in Amer- 
ican homes! 


Calitornia 
Western 
Stites 

Liz] - 


HOME OFFICE...... SACRAMENTO 





Insurance Company 
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THE MACCABEES 
Examined 

































The Maccabees, Detroit, Michigan, was examined 
( Association ) as of December 31, 1941 by the Insurance 
Departments of Connecticut, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Oregon, Texas and West Virginia. The examination 
covered the period 1938 through December 1941 and 
went into considerable detail in respect to the Society's 
operations. 

The total admitted assets per the examiners’ statement 
were $57,788,491, while income and disbursements for 
1941 were $12,880,915 and $10,549,975, respectively, 
The total amount of insurance in force at the time of 
the examination was $222,979,345. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 





Donates Blood 


On February 18 last, a mobile unit of the American 
Red Cross spent the day at the home office of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. he volunteers—200—exceeded the 
facilities of the unit. 

On February 20, Bernard E. Graves, now Registrar, 
celebrated his 50th anniversary with the company. He 
began as an office boy in the policy department. 


In building Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, it has been 
our theory that Field Rep- 
resentatives must be finan- 


cially secure. To that end 


METROPOLITAN 


practices have been insti- Dividend Scale Continued 


tutéd which, from a practi- 
P : The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 


York is continuing the present dividend scale for 1943 
except for slight modifications on policies issued prior 
to 1935. The Company also pays mortuary, maturity, 
and seitlement dividends on certain policies which 
terminate by death, maturity, or cash surrender, pro- 
vided premiums have been paid for a specified period 
of years. Interest allowed Instalments and Accumulated 
Dividends will be the guaranteed rate for the year com- 
mencing May 1, 1943, on issues prior to 1942. On pol- 
icies at 1942 rates, excess interest of 34% will be al- 
lowed for the 1943-44 dividend year on Settlement 
Option 1 (interest payments, 2.023% guaranteed ) ; and 
excess interest of %29% will be allowed on Option 2 
(instalment payments, 214% guaranteed). 


cal standpoint, resulted in 
' increasing the income of 
our average Field Repre- 
sentative by almost twenty- 
four per cent during 1942. 
Bankers Life of Nebraska 
Fieldmen face the future 
with hearty confidence. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


Changes in Rates and Values 


1887 - 1943 


HOME OFFICE, LINCOLN In March, 1943, the Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York revised rates and values on Retirement 
Income, Family Income, and Endowment Annuity pol- 
icies. The Retirement Income contract provides $10 
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NEW ADVERTISING PLAN 
The 


tising plan is to tie together three 
phases of advertising which can 


of this new adver- 


help the agent toward increased 
production. 


The flan enables Connecticut Mutual agents 


simply, inexpensively and with lack of bur- 
densome detail to put into action the AN- 
SWERS to such questions as: 


1. How can | pump new blood into my file? 
2. How can / save time and travel? 
3. How can | keep my prospects from cooling off? 


4. What is the best way to use advertising literature to my very 
real advantage? 


5. How can !/ use advertising and the telephone to line up ap- 
pointments? 


‘Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’’ 
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monthly income at maturity for 10 years certain and 
life thereafter. If the Annuitant dies prior to maturity 
date, the then cash value is payable to the beneficiary. 
The Endowment Annuity policy provides $10 monthly 
income at maturity for 10 years certain and life there- 
after, $1,500 insurance (or cash value if greater) at 
death prior to maturity. The Family Income policy 
provides $10 monthly income with $1,000 final payment ; 
at expiration of Family Income period, premium will be 
reduced to rate at original age for Life Paid-up at 85 
and values will be on this basis. New rates and values 
at age 35 are illustrated below: 


Cash Value at End of Year 
(to nearest dollar) 

Plan Premium 3 5 £10 = 15 
Retire. Inc. at 55—Male.. $102.02 252 451 985 1570 
Retire. Inc. at 55—Female 113.86 281 504 1099 1752 
Retire. Inc. at 60—Male.. 68.86 170 305 665 1059 1493 
Retire. Inc. at 60—Female 77.39 191 342 747 1191 1678 
Retire. Inc. at 65—Male.. 48.03 119213 464 739 1042 
Retire. Inc. at 65—Female 54.37 134 241 525 836 1179 
Endt. Ann. at 55—Male.. 104.34 199 372 865 1464 2212 
Endt. Ann. at 55—Female 114.48 227 421 974 1645 2469 
Endt. Ann. at 60—Male.. 74.70 115 226 540 917 1414 
Endt. Ann. at 60—Female 81.41 134 258 612 1038 1597 
Endt. Ann. at 65—Male. . 57.71 69 144 354 608 934 
Endt. Ann. at 65—Female 62.03 79 163 400 682 1053 
Family Inc.—20 Yr. Period 35.55 18 39 104 196 
Family Inc. —15 Yr. Period 33.33 19 42 114 
Family Inc —10 Yr. Period 31.53 22 47 
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Re-Training Successful 


More than 900 representatives of the Mutual Life 
of New York, have and are taking the company’s new 
re-training course. The results, according to J. Roger 
Hull, Vice President and Manager of Agencies, are 
successful. The new program is under the supervision 
of Ben Williams, Director of Training, and is open to 
field men who have had at least one year’s experience 
with the company. It went into effect January 1, 1943 
and will continue for an indefinite period. This might 
go under the heading of what the Army calls a “re- 
fresher course.” 


NEW WORLD 
Adopts 3% Basis 
Effective February 15, 1943, the New World Life 


Insurance Company of Seattle changed to American 
Experience 3%, M. P. T. (Illinois Standard). Also, 
the guaranteed income under Settlement Options has 
been reduced. At age 35, the new rates and values per 


$1,000 are as follows: 
Cash Value at End of Year 
5 10 15 20 


Plan Premium 3 
Endowment at 85 ...... $22.88 22 52 136 226 323 
20 Pay Endt. at 85 .... 32.92 38 90 244 413 = 613 
3. gf Gap 25.51 27 63 169 283 4i1 
Endowment at 65 ...... 30.36 SS... 2 a ee 
20 Pay Endt. at 65 .... 37.95 51 113 303 514 767 
20 Year Endowment . 45.72 70 150 394 667 1000 


Double Protection to 60. 33.32 23 53 137 217 281 
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Go make thy garden fair as thou canst, 

Thou workest never alone; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 

Will see it and mend his own. 
—Elizabeth Rundle Charles 


The season of the year has come when the hand seeks 
the plow, the hoe and the rake, the pruning hook, the 
trowel and the spade. Garden time is upon us. What 
finer time of the year? As Charles Dudley Warner wrote 
in “My Summer in a Garden:” 


To own a bit of ground, to scratch it with a hoe, 
to plant seeds, and watch the renewal of life,— 
this is the commonest delight of the race, the 
most satisfactory thing a man can do. 


This year, as never before, America is crying for gar- 
dens. Not merely to satisfy the eternal craving to get 
back to the earth, but to feed the peoples of the earth. 
Gardening, always glorious, has become patriotic. The 
Rainbow's End does not lead, this Spring, to any far- 
away Pot of Gold, but to the burgeoning seeds planted 
with loving care in a bit of earth. God’s marvels are at 
Rainbow’s End in a Garden. 


_ The fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in Gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
—Thomas Edward Brown 


That God once loved a garden 
We learn in Holy Writ; 
And seeing gardens in the Spring 
I well can credit it. 
—Winifred Mary Letts 


One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
—Dorothy Frances Bloomfield 


In this second year of this War of Aggression, we who 
sit idly by and do not till the soil to feed ourselves, our 
neighbors and those far-flung starvers of the world, fail 
in our duty to man and to God. We can worship in a 
Garden as in a House of Prayer. Dante said it, six cen- 
turies ago: 


As for the leaves that in the garden bloom, 
My love for them is great, as is the good 
Dealt by the Eternal Hand that tends them all. 


Millions of us in America today are praying, with 
Abraham Cowley of 300 years ago: 


“Ah yet! ere I descend to the grave 
May I a small house and large garden have. 


Seek out the right spot of ground, plant good seeds, 
water lovingly, cultivate assiduously, harvest abundantly. 
A Rainbow’s End of untold delight and value lies at 
our feet. 


BanKERsZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollar 
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NORTHERN (Wash.) 
Adopts 3% 


The Northern Life Insurance Company of Seattle 
recently changed to American Experience 3%, \|. P. T 
(Illinois Standard). A brief illustration of the ney 
participating rates and values at age 35 per $1,000 fo. 
lows. 


Cash 
Value at End of Year 
Plan Prem. W.P. : > 10 = 
eo. @? Serer, 37.76 95 36 79 230 6 


50.56 123 65 143 374 10m 
43.76 165 44 97 283 7% 


ee Re 8 
. — SF | eee 


~~  -— 2 Soeur 59.45 181 70 163 435 11g 
Life Pd. up at 65, 

Dbl. Prot. to 65 ........ 46.58 175 33 73 207 & 
CORY EB0e oes cbiccsar 26.09 :. fae ao. ey ae 


* Monthly income of $10 male ($9 female) for life, 100 months 
certain. 


PENINSULAR 


New Rates 


On January 1, 1943, the Peninsular Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., which issued non-par 
ticipating insurance, revised premium rates. A _ brief 
illustration of the new premiums per $1,000 is given 
below : 


Plan Age 15 25 35 45 55 
Endowment at 85 ........ $13.71 17.09 22.73 32.73 51L& 
20 Pay Endt. at 65 ........ 23.96 28.98 36.56 48.84 .... 
20 Pay Endt. at 85 ........ 21.83 25.70 31.46 40.58 5678 
ey ee DS eenese .... 857 9.96 15.40 3084 
20 Year Endowment ...... 42.26 43.09 44.72 48.84 60.18 
Endowment at 65 ........ 15.74 20.70 29.83 48.84 


PENN MUTUAL 
Adopts New Plan 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, has recently adopted a new Balanced Protec- 
tion plan. Additional Term Insurance Agreement may 
be attached at the time of issue to any Life, Limited Life, 
Endowment, or Retirement Income policy for any 
amount from $1,000 to the amount of the basic policy, 
but not more. Ordinary Life is used here to illustrate 
the basic policy, per $5,000: 


at 
vw" 


Plan Age 21 25 35 45 


Ordinary Life with 
20 Yr. Add. Term Ins. .. $116.40 127.40 174.20 270.70 
5.60 167.70 258.30 


12 
15 Yr. Add. Term Ins. .. 115.50 12 a 
10 Yr. Add. Term Ins. .. 115.00 124.60 162.70 245.30 420.20 


Illustrative rates for the Additional Term Agreement 
per $1,000 are as follows: 


20 Yr. Add. Term Ins. ..... $488 534 849 17.66 


15 Yr. Add. Term Agreement 4.70 4.98 7.19 14.58 .... 
10 Yr. Add. Term Agreement 4.60 4.78 6.19 11.98 27.11 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Annuity Rates Revised 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, recently changed their annuity rates to 
those now used by a number of companies, including 
the Aetna and the Massachusetts Mutual. New rates 
at age 00 are as follows: $100 payable annually, men 
($1512.20) women ($1755.60) ; with instalment refund 
men ($1903.90) women ($2106.60) ; $10 monthly in- 
come, men ($1873.44) women ($2165.52); with in- 
stalment refund, men ($2343.48) women ($2586.72) ; 
annual annuity purchased by $1,000, men ($66.13) 
women ($56.96) ; with instalment refund, men ($52.52) 
women ($47.47). 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 


Purchases 
American Savings Life 


Effective December 31, 1942, and approved as of 
February 6, 1943, the Republic National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas purchased the American 
Savings Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The Republic National issued 8,000 shares of its 
stock to the stockholders of the American Savings Life 
in payment for their business and assets. The ratio of 
exchange was one ($10 par value) share of Republic 
National Life stock for each 25 ($1.00 par value) shares 
of American Savings Life stock. 

At the time of the purchase the American Savings 
Life had $11,883,643 of insurance in force, while total 
admitted assets were $2,485,471. The financial state- 
ment for the Republic National (including the business 
of the American Savings Life) as of December 31, 
1942, shows total admitted assets of $7,589,795 ; capital, 
$232,270; surplus and special funds, $387,676; and 
insurance in force, $49,478,703. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL 
H. O. Changes 


At the last annual meeting of the company, Edward 
E. Chewning, formerly Chief Examiner for the Mis- 
sour! Insurance Department, was elected Ist Vice Presi- 
dent. Two Vice Presidents have retired—Emil N. 
Tolkacz and James M. Rohan. 








YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
CAN BE NO GREATER THAN YOUR 
INFORMATION 


READ — — 
BEST’S WEEKLY BULLETINS 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W.L. MOODY, JR., 


PRESIDENT 
* 























FIGHT 
INFLATION 


Premium dollars are doing 
a great job for democracy. 
Money spent for life in- 
surance is moved out of 
regular spending channels 
—helping to combat high- 
er living costs and into 
U. S. Government Bonds 
—helping to finance the 


war effort. 


| ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





STATE MUTUAL 


Baxter Director 
H. O. Promotions 


At the recent annual meeting of the Board of [irec- 
tors of the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Mass., James P. Baxter, 3rd, President of 
Williams College, was elected to the Board of Directors, 
At the same time Robert H. Denny, Director of 
Agencies, was made Superintendent of Agencies ; | ames 
H. Eteson, Assistant Statistician, became Auditor ; and 
Herbert J. Lumbra, Auditor of Accounts, became As- 
sistant Secretary. 


SUN LIFE (Can.) 


Examination Favorable 


The United States Department of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, Montreal, was examined 
( Association ) as of December 31, 1941 by the Insurance 
Departments of the states of Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Wyoming and Washington. The ex- 
aminers showed the financial condition of the United 
States Department as of the end of 1941 as follows: 
Total admitted assets, $377 ,233,740 ; liabilities, including 
reserve, $364,878,199 ; excess of deposits in the United 
States over statutory requirements, $12,155,541 ; deposit 
capital for United States, $200,000. Bonds amply se- 
cured and not in default as to principal or interest were 
admitted in the examiners’ statement at their amortized 
values, and stocks were included at a market value basis 
approved for the use of life insurance companies by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. This 
basis permits the use in the aggregate of either cost or 
book value, whichever is lower, provided the income re- 
ceived by such companies on such stocks in the aggre- 
gate, during each of the five years preceding the date 
of valuation, shall have been at a rate sufficient to meet 
the interest required to maintain policy reserves and 
other policy obligations, and provided further that the 
net investment income received by such life insurance 








The alpha and 
omega of the life in- 
Surance business — 


BEST’S LIFE PUBLICATIONS. 
The Life Insurance Reports, 
Life News, Weekly Life Bulle- 
tins, Illustrations and Chart of 
Recommended Life Companies 
are used by ali successful life 
men. 
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companies on their ledger assets shall not have been less 
than required to maintain the reserve. This does not 
apply to stocks in corporations in receivership or similar 
status. 

The business of the company in the United States is 
reflected in the following figures as of December 31, 
1941. Total insurance in force, $1.276,063,643 ($1,147,- 
703,368 participating and $128,360,275 non-participat- 
ing) ; total income for the year 1941, $68,246,533, in- 
cluding premiums of $44,274,761 and total interest and 
dividends, $13,332,984; total disbursements, $45,718,- 
856, including $31,605,247 paid policyholders. 

The insurance laws of several of the states in which 
the company is authorized to transact business require 
the company to maintain in the United States deposits 
of assets equal at least to the total liabilities in the United 
States for the protection of policyholders in this coun- 
try and the Territory of Hawaii. Some of these deposits 
are with officials of various states, while the major 
portion are held in trust by duly appointed trustees in 
accordance with trust agreements or deeds of trust. In 
the Company’s annual statement for the United States 
Department as of December 31. 1941 it reported an 
excess of deposits of $11,929.423 over liabilities, while 
the examiners in the current examination reported this 
excess to be $12,155,541, an increase of $226,118. 


Dividends Reduced 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada has 
reduced dividends effective April 1, 1943. The interest 
rate declared on proceeds of policies and dividends left 
with the company has been reduced to 3%. See Best’s 
1943 “Illustrations” for details. 


SUNSET LIFE 
Moriarty President 


John J. Moriarty, who became associated with the 
Sunset Life. Olympia, Washington, in September, 1942, 
in the capacity of Executive Vice President and General 
Manager, was elected President at the recent annual 
meeting. Mr. Moriarty formerly held executive posi- 
tions with the General American Life of St. Louis and 
the American Mutual Life of Des Moines. 


UNITED FIDELITY (Texas) 


_Effective February 15, 1943, premium rates were re- 
vised by the United Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas, Texas. An illustration of the new premiums 
is given below. 


Plan Age 15 25 35 45 55 
et!) ae $12.93 16.11 21.60 31.34 49,27 
J” | Nera 14.08 17.42 2295 32.64 50.93 
20 POG BM A est civw edie. 20.99 2463 30.11 39.24 54.62 
oD VG, Meee Os 42.60 43.05 44.31 48.15 58.83 


20 Pay Endt. at 85 


biden Giada 21.96 25.63 31.03 39.44 54.89 
Endt. at 65 


LEN SEVE TL ERE 15.87 20.49 29.12 











STILL ANOTHER NEW 
SALES AID THATS 
BRINGING IN 


BUSINESS 
FOR UC. AGENTS / 





“Sure-fire” for cracking 
the juvenile market! 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
OVER $450,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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THE 


STAMP OF APPROVAL 


. . . has been placed on Best's 
Illustrations of Net Costs, Cash 
Values, Premium Rates and Policy 
Conditions by thousands of suc- 
cessful life insurance agents and 
hundreds of companies because it 
represents their composite recom- 
mendations and, consequently, is 
the most complete publication of 
its kind. 

For your own benefit, write today 
for descriptive literature showing 
actual pages from the IIlustra- 
tions; listing the ‘Twelve Impor- 
tant Points’’ and outlining the 
new 1943 sliding scale of prices 
on quantity orders. 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 

































BIS US 
BOLL wUNS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or og, > our desk 
each Monday morning. eekly confi- 
dential reports and a review of all hap- 
penings of importance in the insurance 
world. Instructive, concise, accurate and 
authoritative. 


Best's Special Agents’ Bulletin (Fire only) 
issued fortnightly and mailed to reach 
you at end of week. Digested, - com- 
plete news, financial studies, sales helps 
and company changes. Designed es- 
pecially * special, general and state 
agents. 




































$5.00 A YEAR 


For either Life, Fire and General, 
Casualty and General, or Special 
Agents’ Bulletin Services. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York. N. Y. 
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Paul Stewart Vice Pres.) ........ Oct. 41 
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(Reduces Lien 15%) ............. Feb 
National Aid Life, Oklahoma City 

Months Pay Policy) ........ June 100 

National Equity, Little Rock 

(Examination Favorable) ........ Nov. 62 
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(100% Lien Proposed) .......... June 101 
(Reinsured in Guardian Nat.) ....Aug. 54 

National Reserve, Topeka ‘ 
(Chapman New President) ........ Mar. 65 
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"IT IS SYMBOLIC TO ME, JIM. IT WAS JUST A TINY 
SPECK THE DAY | STARTED WITH THE COMPANY 
AND WE'VE BOTH BEEN GROWING EVER SINCE. 
IT'S BEEN A HEALTHY GROWTH, TOO, BECAUSE I'VE 
HAD THE RIGHT TOOLS TO WORK WITH...NO JIM, 
NOT GARDEN TOOLS .. . I'M TALKING ABOUT THE 
SALES HELPS THE COMPANY GIVES ME WHICH 
REALLY GET BUSINESS ...YOU SAY SALES ARE 
SLOW2 ... MAN, YOU'D BETTER WRITE RAY HODGES, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, OF THE OHIO 
NATIONAL LIFE AT CINCINNATI, AND ASK HIM TO 
TELL YOU ABOUT OUR EASY-TO-USE, BUSINESS- 
GETTING SALES PLANS. HE'LL ALSO TELL YOU ABOUT 
THE BIG OPPORTUNITY IN YOUR OWN TERRITORY. 
THERE'S A PEN ON THE DESK. WRITE HIM NOW!” 

















Serving your country 


selling life insurance 





# know the job that life insurance dollars 
are doing for your country . . . in the purchase 
of War Bonds, in keeping down inflation, in 
underwriting the future of our future citizens. 
Every policy you sell helps your country. But 
you help most when you explain to prospects 


just how life insurance dollars do double duty. 


— 














People need to know the wisest possible use of 
money ... more these days than any other 
days. The knowledge. that money is being wisely 
used is knowledge that makes for the finest 


kind of national morale. Tell the story of life 


insurance dollars in the Nation’s fight for 


human rights. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF BosTOn, MASSACHUSETTS 


GUY W. COX, President 








